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No Wnion with Slaveholders! 


THE U. 8S. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 

tg‘ Yes! 17 CANNOT BE DENIED—the slaveholding 

lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 

assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 

SECURE TUE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 

staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
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,as the party injured, but to the State, as a pennity | 
| for disobedience to its laws. And if the fine inflict- 
ed by the act of Congress had been made recoverable 
by indictment, the offence, as stated in any one of | 
the counts of the bill before us, would not have sup- | 
ported such an indictment. Even the last count, | 
which charges the plaintiff in error with * unlaw- | 
fully preventing C. D., the lawful owner, from re-| 
taking the negro slave,’ as it does not allege notice, 
does not describe an offsnee pun.shable by the aet 
of Congress. 
But admitting that the plaintiff in error may he 
liable to an action under the act of Congress, for 
the same acts of harboring and preventing the 
owner from retaking his slave, it does not follow that 
he would be twice punished for the same offence. 
An offsnee, in its legal signification, means the 
transgression of the law. A man may be com- 
velled to make reparation in damages to the in- 
jared party, and be liable also to punishment for 
a breach of the public peace, in consequence of 
the same act ; inl may be said, in common par-| 
lance, to be twice punished for the same offence. 
Every citizen of the United States is also a citizen 
of a State or Territory. He may be said to owe 
allegiance to two sovereigns, and may be liable to 
punishment for an infraction of the laws of either. 
Che same act may be an offsnce or transgression 
of the laws of both. Thus an assault upon the 


| Marshal of the United States, and hindering him 


in the execution of legal process, is a high offence 
against the United States, for which the perpetrator 
is liable to punishment; and the same act may 
also be a gross breach of the peace of the State, 
a riot, assault or a murder, and subject the same 
person to a punishment under the State laws fora 
misdemeanor or a felony, That either or both 
may (if they see fit) punish such an offender, can- 
not be doubted. Yet it cannot be truly averred 
that the offnder has been twice punished for the 
same offence, only that by one act he has commit- 
ted two offences, for each of which he is justly 
puviehels He could not plead the punishment 
'y one in bar to a conviction by the other; con- 
sequently, this court has decided, in the ease of 
Fox rs. the State of Ohio, (5 Howard, 432.) that 
the State may punish the offence of uttering or 
passing false coin as a cheat or fraud practised on 
its citizens ; and in the case of the United States 
vs. Marigold, (9 How., 560,) that Congress, in the 
proper exercise of its authority, may punish the 
same act as an offence against the United States. 

It has been urged, in the argument on behalf of 
the plaintiff’ in error, that an affirmance of the 
judgment in this case will conflict with the decis- 
ions of this Court in the case of Prigg vs. the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. (16 Peters, 540.) 
This we think is a mistake. 

The questions presented and decided in that case 
differed entirely from those which affect the present. 
Prigg, with full power and authority from the 
owner, had arrested a fugitive slave in Pennsyl- 
vania, and taken her to her master in Maryland. 
For this he was indicted and convicted under a 
statute of Pennsylvania, making it a felony to take 
and carry away any negro or mulatto for the pur- 
pose of detaining them as slaves. 

rhe following questions were presented by the 
case, and decided by the Court: 

Ist. That under and in yirtue of the Constitua- 
tion of the United States, the owner of a slave is 
clothed with entire authority, in every State in 
the Union, to seize and recapture his slave, 
wherever he ean do it without illegal violence ora 
breach of the peace. 

2. That the Government is clothed in ap- 
propriate authority and functions to enforce the 
delivery on claim of the owner, and has properly 
exercised it in the act of Congress of 12th Feb- 
ruary, 1793, , 

8. That any State law or regulation which in- 
terrupts, impedes, limits, embarrasses, delays, or 
postpones the right of the owner to the immediate 
possession of the slave, and the immediate com- 
mand of his services, is void. | 

We have in this case assumed the correctness of 
these doctrines; and it will be found that the 
ground on which this case is decided were fully 
recognized in that. * We entertain,’ say the Court, | 
(page 625,) ‘no doubt whatsoever that the States, | 
in virtue of their general police power, possess full | 
Jurisdiction to arrest and restrain runaway slaves, | 
and remove them from their borders, and other- 
wise to secure themselves against their depredations 
and evil example, as they certainly may do in cases 
of iAlers, vagabonds and paupers. The rights of 
the owners of fugitive slaves are in no just sense 
interfered with or regulated by such a course ; and 
in many cascs, the operations of the police power, | 
although destined essentially for other purposes— | 
for the protection, safety, and peace of the State 
—may essentially promote ang aid the interests of 
the owners. But such regulations can never be | 
permitted to interfere with or to obstruct the just | 
rights of the owner to reclaim bis slave, derived 
from the Constitution of the United States, or with | 
the remedies prescribed by Congress to aid and en-| 
force the same.’ | 

Upon these grounds, we are of opinion that the | 
act of Illinois, upon which this indictment is 
founded, is constitutional, and therefore affirm the 
judgment. 
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From the Perth Constitutional of Dec. 15. 
AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


PUBLIC SOIREE. 


LECTIONS. 


On Thursday evening, a public tea-meeting was 
held, at the instance of the Perth Anti-Slaver 
Society, in the Large Session-House of the Sout 
United Presbyterian Church, (Dr. Newland’s,) 
whieh was well and respectably attended, and in- 
cluded the leading friends of the cause in this 
quarter, both ladies and gentlemen. The soiree 
took place, in the terms of the printed announce- 
ment, ‘to promote the Penny Offering to Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, authoress of ‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin’; and ‘to join in the National Remon- 
strance tu the United States against American sla- 
very.’ 

On the motion of Mr. David Turnbull, Gen- 
eral Agent, the Rey. William Lindsay, of the East 
United Presbyterian Church, was called to the 
chair; and, (after tea had begn served,) in open- 
ing the proceedings, he referred, at considerable 
length, to the circumstances of the present meet- 
ing, originating, as it did, in the impetus whieh 
had been given to the cause of the oppressed slave 
by the admirable, wonderful book alluded to, and 
which, he had no doubt, had rung the knell of as 
base and degrading a system as had ever ventured 
to trample upon the rights of fnjured and insulted 
humanity. 

The first resolution was moved by the Rey. John 
Pillans, of the Independent Chapel,Canal Crescent, 
and is as follows :— 

‘That, in the opinion of this meeting, the sys- 
tem of slavery, as by law established in the United 
States of America, whereby three millions anda 
half of human beingsare held as property by their 
fellow-men, bought and sold as such, and subject- 
ed every moment to all the liabilities attaching to 
any other description of property, is utterly op- 
yosed to those inalienable rights with which God 
fas invested every man, to all siya of truth 
and justice, to the provisions of all righteous goy- 
ernment, and to the law of God; and that, there- 
fore, it becomes our duty, as men and Christians, 
to seck, by all seriptural and lawful means, its 
entire everthrow. Therefore, belicving that the 
Press is one of the mightiest instrumentalities that 
can be employed for the annibilation of systems of 
error, crucity and despotism, we hail, with espe- 
cial pleasure, the publication of Uncle Tom's Cab- 
in, by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and express 
our deep gratitude to that gifted lady for the time- 
ly production of her graphic pen; and that, con- 
sidering it extremely desirable that the present 
deep and powerful anti-slavery feeling caused by 
the circulation of that book should not be suffered 
to pass away without resulting in some practical 
measure, we resolve to originate a * Penny Off-ring’ 
from the readers of Uncle Tom’s Calin, to help the 
cause of the slave, and to appeal to such through- 
out the land to contribute to this object.’ 


From the variety of topies, the speaker remark- 
ed, embraced in the resolutign, it was obviously 
imperative to take but a slight and cursory glance 
at each; in doing which, the reverend gentleman 
rivetted the attention of the audience for a consid- 
erable time, in a speech replete with eloquence and 
appropriateness to the circumstances of the meet- 
ing. He alluded, in sound and healthy terms, to 
the innate and incurable evils of slavery, alike as 
regarded the past, present, and future---contending 
that, in its essential essence, it was evil, and that 
continually---alleging that no mitigation of its 
sterner cruelties could palliate the thing itself; 
and spoke hopefully of the means that are now be- 
ing employed to effect its overthrow, paying a 
graceful tribute to the power of the Press in a 
matter where its influence had been, and would 
continue to be, felt and acknowledged. 

Mr. James Readdie, builder, seconded the reso- 
lution, which, with all those subsequently pro- 
posed, was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. Dr. Young moved the second resolu- 
tion, to the following effect :— 

‘That this meeting, relying on the influence of 
public opinion in this country, to further the 
speedy and successful issue of the arduous strug- 

le for the abolition of slavery, through which the 
Tnited States of America must sooner or later 
pass, resolve to transmit to that nation a memo- 
rial, calmly and earnestly setting forth the inhe- 
rent evils of the system, and ene them to 
adopt immediate and effective measures for its ut- 
ter annihilation; and inasmuch as the present 
effort, and not a little of the powerful anti- 
slavery feeling which at present exists, is direct- 
ly attributable to the invaluable work of Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, we hereby resolve respectfully 
to request that lady to become almoner of the 
‘ Penny Offering,’ and to distribute it as she shall 
deem most fit for the benefit of the slave.’ 

The venerable Doctor supported this resolution 
at some length, and in his usual pity but telling 
manner. Ile argued that, in expressing his opin- 
ion to Brother Jonathan, John Bull ought by nu 


| means to b> ‘ mealy-mouthed "—that the attitude 


Judge McLean dissented, | which the British nation should assume in this mat- 
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Tus Dewocratic CeLssration. The following 
toasts were given at the Democratic celebration 
in Washington : 

By J. Hl. G. MeCutchen—Demoeracy : May it 
fillibuster the world. 

By Dr. Birdsall, of California. Our Cuban 
difficulties : May they be speedily settled according 
to Law. [Referring to Georcr Law, of New York, 
and his lawless method of involving our country in 
a war with Spain, on account of Cuba.] ‘ 

By I. Williams. ‘The Douglass’ of our Amer- 
ican Democracy: May he live to preside over an 
‘ ocean-bound republic.’ 

By Byron G. Daniels. The fruits of the late 
Democratic vietory—Cuba and the Sandwich Is- 
lands. - 

At an entertainment recently given to George 
Pillow, by the citizens of Clinton, Louisiana, the 


following sentiment, offered by Ms. Ward, was | 


drunk with great applause : 

‘ The natural boundaries of the United States— 
lhe North American continent, with the adjacent 
Islands.’ 

These ‘sentiments * are significant of what will 
undoubtedly be the spirit and policy of the new ad- 
ministrativn. We are a lawless nation. , 


<= 

Although we are not particularly enamored 
with Whiggery, yet we sincerely rejoice at the 
success of that party in Massachusetts, over the 
unholy Aliianee of Democrats and Free Soilers. 
Such a Coalition deserves to be defeated, and it 
has got its deserts. Horace Mann cannot misrep- 
resent the old Bay State in the U. S. Senate, 
nor in the Gubernatorial chair, ‘The Whig party 
in Massachusetts is the conservative party.—N. 
Y. Journal of Comamerce. 





ter was one which ought to be respectful, but, at 
the same time, firm and unmistakable—and that 
no compromise, short of the final extinction of 
slavery, ought for a moment to be entertained. 
| With Tegard to America itself, it ought, for very 
shame, as a political community, to rise and wipe 
off the foul stain. The Doctor illustrated the 
growing feeling in favor of abolition in the trans- 
atlantic republic, by reference to the recent case of 
the eight mee who had obtained their liberation, 
in consequence Of their owner landing them in 
New York, im éransifu tu another State. That feel- 
ing should be fostered with paternal care; and 
just in proportion to the amount of zeal and ear- 
| nestness with which the subject is advocated in 
this country, in a corresponding ratio would the 
waning star of slavery hurry to its final and irre- 
versi»le doom. 

Mr. Wm. Greig, City Clerk, in a few brief but 
well-chosen remarks, seconded the resolution. 

The Rey. John C. George, Wesleyan minister, 

roposed the third resolution, viz :— 

‘ That this meeting Would embrace the pres-nt 
opportunity of expressing the opinion, that the Li- 
berian scheme of colonization is not a remedy for 
the evils of slavery which this meeting can ap- 
prove of, and that the entire and immediate emar- 
cipation of the deeply-injured colored population 
of America is the only adequate remedy in the ¢ir- 
cumstances of the case.’ 

The reverend gentleman commenced by alluding 
to the pleasure and satisfaction he had derived 
from attending the meeting, and listening to the 
speeches of the various gentlemen by whom it had 

been addressed. In allusion to a remark which 
had failen from a previous speaker, to the effect 
that he had ‘no patiehee with Christian slave- 
holders,’ Mr. George endeavored to show that pa- 
tience must be exercised towards those who held a 





position, anomalous, he was ready to admit, but 
icertainly one of undeniable reality ; and contend- 


slaveholders, would they he successfully wrought 
upon, must be reasoned with, plied with argument 
and persuasion, and anyone to as men—a course 
of conduct which could hardly fail of ultimately 
producing that relenting of heart which kindness, 
more than force and attempt at coercion, must in- 
evitably awaken. Many of the American. slave- 
holders had been, by birth, education and habit, 
lhrought into circumstances over which they had 
‘uo control; and while, therefore, they were guilty, 





|both in the sight of Heaven, and in the eyes of 


those who could see slavery to be a bitter and ac- 


‘cursed thing, still that charity which thinketh no | 


evil ought to induce us to believe, that, but for 
ithose circumstances, they might have been as ar- 
\dent haters of slavery as we are ourselves, and 
that, with increasing light, they will be bronght 
to regard the system with an abhorrence in no de- 
‘gree inferior to that with which we look upon it. 
|e had great pleasure in moving the resolution. 
Mr. David Irons, tea-merchant, seconded the 
‘resolution, confirmatory of the truth of which he 
lread one or two extracts from the Eclectic Review. 
Mr. John M’Neill, of Kinnoull Street Academy, 
‘moved the adoption of a Friendly Remonstrance of 
ithe People of Scotland to the People of the United 
States, on the subject of slavery, to be signed by 
the Chairman in the name of the meeting, and for- 
warded in due course. This was read and adopted. 


The Rev. Mr. Knowles, of Mill Street Indepen- 
dent Chapel, proposed— That the following gen- 
tlemen be appointed a Committee to carry into ef- 
feet the objects of the meeting :— 

Mr. James Fenwick, George-street ; 
Mr. James Morvwon, us 

Mr. David Irons, High-street ; 

Mr. Robert Morton, St. John-street ; 
Mr. David Morton, : 

Mr. James Barlas, High-street ; 

Mr. Peter Campbell, Methven street.’ 

Mr. Nairne, mill-spinner, in seconding the reso- 
lution, referred to a fact that had been omitted by 
all the previous speakers, and which, he contended, 
furmed a very important consideration in this con- 
troversy, namely, that in reasoning with the 
Americans on this point, it should be shown 
that slavery was no less an erroneous system, than 
it was unprofitable in a financial point of view ; 
and entered into statistical details to prove that 
free labor was the oe “ge and, per consequence, 
the most profitable to all parties. Before sitting 
down, Mr. Nairne proposed a yote of thanks to the 
Chairman, which was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Lindsay, in acknowledging the compliment, 
assured the meeting that his presidency was a pri- 
vilege, and therefore no thanks were due to him 
fur performing what was a duty, the omission of 
which he could not reconcile with the obligations 
devolving upon him as a Christian apd a Briton. 

This terminated the proceedings of this very in- 
teresting meeting. During the night, subscription 
hooks were circulated amongst the ladies present, 
‘who, we believe, with as many more as they 
can enlist, are to afford all classes of the in- 
habitants an opportunity of contributing their 
jmmite towards the object contemplated. Between 
| the speeches, Messrs. Kennedy favored the meeting 
with pieces of music of an apposite character ; and 
|we are sure that, in parting, there was not one in 
the company who did not feel it to be a privilege to 
be present at a ceremony which we will describe as 
jat poe the insertion of another nail in the cof- 
fin of American Slavery. ‘ 





| [3 The following Remonstrance is indeed so friendly 

in its spirit, so unexeeptionable in its language, and so 
eloqueutly expressed, that we hope to see it copied into 
|many of our American newspapers, especially all such 
as deplore the existence of slavery in our country, 


THE FRIENDLY REMONSTRANCE 
OF THE PEOPLE OF SCOTLAND ON THE SUB- 
JECT OF SLAVERY. 


ADDRESSED TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 

Avertcans,—You acknowledge the brotherhood 
of nations. You avow the doctrine, that the na- 
tions of the earth constitate one great family, and 
that as such pr | are bound to each other by com- 
mon interests and common ties. And in avowing 
this, you grant the right of any one member of that 
brotherhood to lit up a cali and truthful testimo- 
ny before any other member, on behalf of human- 
ity, justice and freedom, when these are assailed 
or outraged. 

We are at one with you in the maintenance of 
| this principle ; and it 1s because we look to you as 
| hrethren—bound to us by the most sacred associa- 
‘'tions—that we now address you. 

It is in no spirit of pride or fancied superiority 


j 





, slave system, and slaves who receive humane treat- 
ment, we readily acknowledge; and yet we are 


ed that a lengthened experience had nae that | compelled to say, that the inevitable tendency of 
] 


jsuch a system must be to subject the enslaved to 
\treatment that is any thing but humane. Where 
‘is the humanity of treating men and women as if 
they were brute beasts or creeping things! of 
‘trampling in the dust the most sacred relationships 
of life? of rearing slaves like cattle for the market! 
| . . . 

‘of subjecting them to the lash, and“to numerous 
indignities and immoralities? and this, according 
to the eaprice or passion of an irresponsible own- 


er! Is there even the semblance of humanity 
here? We plead with you to treat the slave as a 
man. 


We appeal to you on the ground of justice. 

Where is the justice that is dealt out to the slave? 
| Where is therg any thing meriting the sacred 
name’ The system takes from the slave all that 
he has, all that he gains. from life’s commencement 
leven to its close. . It strips him of money, house, 
‘wife, children. It deprives him of education, civil 
lrights, liberty of conscience, the Bible. It con- 
demns him without a hearing, and subjects him 
without a trial to bonds, imprisonment, and even 
death. In vain does he look for justice at the hand 
of his oppressor. There is no tribunal of righte- 
ousness to which he can appeal. In the preamble 
to your noble Constitution, it is affirmed that it 
was framed ‘ to establish justice,’ and yet there are 
three millions of human beiags at this hour with- 
in the bounds of your republic, who may be treated 
with every indignity and ernelty, while the justice 
of your land extends no shield oyer their helpless 
heads. 

We appeal to you on the ground of consistency, 
| And is not this the fundamental principle set forth 
in your glorious Declaration of Independence— 
_ that ‘all men are born free and equal; that they 

are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
‘able rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and 
| the pursuit of happiness’? What means this lan- 
‘guage’ Does it mean that the man of color as 
well as the white is a man? that the black man is 
born free-as well as the white? that God has giv- 
en to the black man, as well as the white, those 
sacred, inalienable rights! Where, then, is the 
consistency between your profession and your prac- 
tice as a people! 
Again, in your past history, you have shown 
that you are ever ready to sympathise with the 
victims of despotism in other lands, in their strag- 
gles for freedom. In this you do well. We min- 
gle our sympathy with yours. But where is the 
consistency of having overflowing sympathies for 
the enslaved afar off, and bondage and oppression 
| for millions in your own Jand? 
We appeal to you on the sacred ground of our 
common Christianity. Shall our appeal here be 
unheeded! America proclaims itself to be a Chris- 
tian land. And is not the very spirit of Christi- 
anity one of love? But where is the manifestation 
of that spirit in the enslavement of three niillion 
of your fellow-men! Is not this the teaching of 
Christianity’s divine Author,—* Love thy neighbor 
as thyself’? And who is thy neighbor? That 
down-trodden slave is he. But where is your love, 
when you even deny him the right to be a man? 
Does not Christianity teach that God hus * made 
of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the 
face of the earth’? But bow ean you reconcile 
this great truth with your conduct in shutting out 
the poor slave from the brotherhood of humanity ? 
Is not this the grand law for the regulation of con- 
duct betwixt man and man, as laid down by the 
Great Teacher himself,—* Whatsvever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them’! But if that law be honored in the midst 
of you, does it not follow that you will bid every 
jslave go free? As ye would tiat men should hind 
no fetters on your limbs, dues not that law demand 
that ye bind no fetters on theirs? As ye would 
‘not be enslaved, Christ hids you enslave none. 
| Have you not Bible and Missionary Societies, and 
‘do you not regard them as the glory of your na- 
jtion? But why send the Bible to slaves of Satan 
‘in other climes, and deny it to the slaves of your 
jown land! Why seek to illumine India or China, 
| while you doom to heathen darkness millions in 
your own country! Americans! by every thing 
that is sacred and awful in our holy religion, we 
‘appeal to you to be consistent here. As you pro- 
‘fess to be a Christian people, listen to the word of 
the Most High—* Remember them that arein bonds 
as bound with them ’—*‘ Proclaim liberty to the 
‘captive, and the opening of the prison doors to 
them that are bound ’—* Loose the bands of wick- 
,edness, undo the heavy burdens, break every yuke, 
and let the oppressed go free.’ 
Americans,—Shall slavery continue? Shall the 
;accursed system still live under the shadow of 
law—still be tolerated. fostered, propagated ? Shall 
the foul blot still remain on your national eseuteh- 
‘eon? Will you still forsake the good old paths of 
| your fathers, and act as if you sought to quench 
the altar-fires of liberty which they enkindled ? 


\that we make our appeal, but rather in a spirit of | Will you continue to undo the work of putrivts, 


| self-humiliation, calling to mind that we also were 
jonce partakers in this iniquity, And we hope that 
| the fact of our hay-ng done what we could to wi 
jout our reproach as a nation,—once implicated in 
jupholding slavery. —will induce you to give the 
jmore willing and earnest heed to our remon- 
| strance, 


reformers, philanthropists, and to affiliate with ty- 
' rants, traitors, usurpers, and men-stealers ! Surely 
an indignant nation will say, It shall not be! 

| Americans,—Bear with us in our importunity. 
| We love you as brethren; therefore do we plead 
with you. We love your magnificent country, 
| your noble institutions, your spiric of progress ; 


| Americans,—We plead with you on behalf of therefore do we plead with you. We love liberty, 


|three millions of immortal béings whom you hold 
in bondage. We plead for the removal of the 
curse from their brow, the gall from their earthly 
cup, the chain from their limbs, the iron from their 
souls. We plead for the immediate, unqualified 
en, entire abolition of slavery throughout your 
)hana. 

It is not necessary that we enter on any length- 
ened proof of the evils of this system. It carries 
its condemnation with it. That condemnation is 


our dearest birthright and yours, for which our fa- 
thers and your fathers shed their blood—liberty, 
the birth-right of all; therefore do we plead with 
you. We love Religion, and would sce her ¢ivine 
and glorious form making triumphant pregress 
through your land; therefore we plead with you. 
| We love the image of Jesus, in his disciples of 
whatever color, and would not see that image in 
chains ;, therefore do we plead with you. 
Americans,—We know that there are difficulties 


heard in groans of anguish and written in tears of im your way, but these are nothing in comparison 


blood. It has been inscribed, as with letters of 


fire, on the desolated hearts and homes of millions. 
|The voice of the Eternal proclaims it. A system 
which subjects three millions of human beings to 
| the conditiun of mere * chattels personal’ in the eye 
lof the law,—which deprives them of all their rights 
jand privileges as intelligent and accountable crea- 
tures,—which disallows or breaks asunder the 
‘most sacred ties of life-—whieh virtually annuls 
*the higher law’ of God, and substitates in its 
‘stead the absolute will of a sinful man as the rule 
lof obedience,—which robs its victims of the fruits 
lof their toil, and denies to’ them the means and 
| opportunities of cultivating their deathless faerl- 
\ties,—a system which sanctions atrocities like 
jthese must be essentially wrong and unutterably 
|shameful, and cannot be mentioned in the -same 
'breath with trath, righteousness and freedom. 
Americans,—We appeal to you, on the ground 
of oar commen humanity, to abolish this system. 
We assert the manhood of the enslaved. These 
three millions who are in’ bondage are men and 
women like ourselves ; gifted with like thoughts, 
like feelings, like aspirations; and, like us, too, 





with the measureless good to be achieved. Your 
| moral influence, your position among the nations, 
and your glory as.a people, will be all the more 
eminent and enduring, if by one act of magna- 
| nimity, you trample these difficulties in the dust. 
Retrace, then, your steps, we entreat you! Give 
to the shive his in-born, inalienable rights. Give 
| to the toiler the fruits of his toil. Give to the hus- 
hand the wife of his bosom, and to the wife the 
hysband of her youth. Give to the fond mother 
the child whom God has given to her. Give to im- 
mortal mind the priceless blessing of education, 
Give to the weary, the wretched, and the lost, 
the light of life, and the hope of eternal repose. 
Give to man the right to be his own,—free amongst 
his fellows, and accountable to his. God. Then 
shall the Union Flag of Freedom float above a land 
| Without a slave! and the good upon earth will re 
joice, and the God of héaven wi "you, 

| N. B. It has been resolved by the Committees 
_of Edinburgh and Glasgow, that the Remonstranee 
| shall be signed by the Chairman of Public Meet- 
| ings, Corporate Bodies, &e., &c., on behalf of those 


destined for immortality. Why, then, treat them | whom they represent, and thereafter transmitted 
as if they belonged not to human kind! That for publication to American newpapers and other 
there are humane men among the upholders of the | periodicals. 


From the Perth [Scottish] Constitutional of Dec. 15, 
THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


The subject of American slavery is at present 

‘tholing ah assize’—we trust a last one—at the 
jhar of British Pablie Opinion. This fresh trial 
has been instituted at the instance of Mrs. Har- 
rret Beecuer Strows, who has got up the case so 
admirahly on behalf of the slave, in her story of 
Uncle Ton:'s Cabin, that the verdict has been an 
‘unqualified eondemnation of slaveholding, as alike 
linhuman and unehristian. This verdict has been 
‘pronounced by a common jury, fairly empannelled 
jfrom all classes of the community,—the million 
jreaders of Mrs. Stowe’s inimitable book. 
Not, indeed, that the British public have dis- 
‘eovered any thing new in the science of moral eth- 
ics bearing against slavery; but the simple fact 
being that this faithful, though fictitious picture 
exhibits the enormities of the system, even under 
lits most favorable auspices, in such a clear and 
istriking light, that they feel impelled, in the name 
of Civilization, not to speak of Christianity, to re- 
monstrate against its continuance. 

We are glad to observe that the movement is 
likely to be a united and universal one, The 
| Farts of Canviste and Suarrssvry are among its 
promoters; and theDucness of SuTweRLanp,and oth- 
/er ladies of rank and influence, have shown the wo- 
|men of England a bright example, but one which, 
jafter all, they they will require very little prompt- 
ling to follow. In our own eity, the Anti-Slavery 
| Society has taken the initiative; and, in order to 
/enable it tomakean effective appeal to theAmerican 
i slaveholders, it has resolved to submit an appli- 
|eatien to the pockets of the citizens, but fur a sum 
‘so small that we have no fear of an unfavorable re- 
sponse. 

In the midst of the excitement, the abettors of 
slavery have not allowed judgment to go against 
|them by default. They have regularly entered ap- 
pearance; and in Aunt Phillis’s Cabin—written, 
too, bya lady—havs drawn such a fascinating pic- 
ture of the frolicsome, devil-may-care life of the 
slave, and of the kind and considerate usage he 
receives at the hands of the calumniated slave- 
holder, that one almost fancies his eyes betray 
him, and instead of ‘ Virginia,’ ought to read 
Arcadia.’ There, Uncle Tom, after escaping to 
'Canada, feels so utterly miserable in a state of 
|freedém, that he returns to the scene of his for- 
jmer servitude, and is fain to surrender himself 
voluntarily to his legal owner. All very well, 
| Messrs. Haley, Legree & Co. ; but does it not peep 
jout, on your own showing, that it was the affee- 
ition he bore to the wife and children he left behind, 
| rather than the liking he had to bondage, which 
‘induced him to rush back to it!—not that he lov- 
led freedom less, but that he loved his wife and 
family more? It won't do, gentlemen ; you prove 
| fur tuo much,and therefore prove nothing. If we 
| wanted confirmatory proofs of the leading incidents 

in Mrs. Stowe’s book, we have them fresh and at 
jhand. An Edinburgh contemporary of Saturday 
|furnishes us with extracts from the advertising 
jeolumnns of a Charleston paper, all tending to 
show that the system is really as bad, if not worse, 
| than its worst enemies have depicted it. 

We had the gratification of attending the late 
meeting of the Society above referred to, and are 
therefore in a position to testify to the zeal and 
enthusiasm which animate the leading friends of 
freedom in this quarter. We confess, however, 
that we should have left the meeting with different 
emotions, but for the remarks which one of the 
speakers, the Rev. Mr. Groror, felt it his duty to 
imake in allusion to those of a gentleman who had 
|preceded him. There can be no doubt, we think, 
jthat they are the true friends of the slave, who, 
like Mr. George, look at things as they find them, 
and would deal with difficulties as such, although, 
for the moment, it would perhaps be a more popu- 
lar and personally agreeable process attempting to 
ignore them. We say attempting, because we think 
that reflection will satisfy any one that slavery is 
a huge reality—a broad, palpable, outstandin 
fuct—to deal successfully with which, it woul 
more effectually promote the end contemplated by 
taking less high ground than that assumed by 
some earnest abolitionists, who, in thus acting, 
allow their feelings to get the better of their 
judgment. 

At the meeting on Thursday, Mr. Narrng, in 
speaking froin a financial point of view, did not 
make the position he was desirous to establish so 
clear as we could have wished. He ase truth- 
fully enough, no doubt, of the original and nec- 
essary cost of slave production ; but he said noth- 
ing, so far as we remember, of the subsequent 
profit of ‘ rearing’ slaves—an essential element in 
considering the question. We rather suspect, 
without pronouncing definitely on the mattér, that 
here the slaveholder has.the advantage, and hence 
the tenacity with which he clings to the infernal 
system. r all events, this much we will say, that 
if you can manage to satisfy the slave-owners that 
free labor would be more productive to them than 
that realized from the present mode of traffic, 
you touch the key-stone upon which rests the in- 
iquitous and tottering fabric. 

But we have no fear of eventual triumph. Sla- 
very is doomed. Its days are numbered. The 
chariot of freedom moves advaneingly in its peaee- 
ful, onward progress ; and, ere long, even America 
will yield to its omnipotence, ‘while the jubi.ant 
shout of ransomed millions shall proclaim their 
deliyerance avd release from the bondage of the 
oppressor! In the meantime, we would advise the 
shtveholder to ponder the moral containéd in the 
following lines of one of their best poets, Long- 
fellow :— 

‘ There is a = blind Samson in this land, 

Shorn of his strength, and bound in bonds of steel, 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand, 

And shake the pillars of this common weal!, 

Till the vast temple of our liberties 
A shapeles mass of wreck and rubbish lies.’ 


THE ENGLISH ABOLITIONISTS. 


The London papers are still discussing ‘ Un 
Tom's Cabin,’ and the Address of the lies of 
Stafford House. A correspondent of the Times ar- 
gues at great length that an address 80 disereditabhle 
could never have been written by English ladies 
but was undoubtedly sent over from America, ; 
probably written by Mrs. Stowe ‘herself—the prin- 
cipal offence which he finds in it being an acknowl- 

igiment that slavery was introduced into America 
by England herself. 5 ' 

But a correspondence has been published be- 
tween Samuel Gurney, Sir E. N. Baxton, Joseph 
Sturge, and G. W. Alexander, with the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, in which the address is said to have 
heen prepared by that nobleman, who is censured 
for roving, in that address, that the immedi- 
ate abolition of slavery would be dificult and dan- 
gerous, and he By | whether he could not ap- 
prove another address, of which they inclose a 
copy. The Earl writes in reply thus : 
To Messrs. Sturge and Alevarder: ° 7 

Gentlemen: Iam much obliged to you for the 
kind letter I have had the honor to receive from you. 
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I am fully aware of the t zeal and exertions| ‘ 
of that party who assert the necessity and safety 
of immediate abolition, nor do I deny that they 
form their opinion on very strong and cogent 
“Eon rpose is less to discuss the 

ut our present pu is less 

question of the time of abolition, than the mode by 
which we can obtain it at all. It is a sad thing 
that we should appear to be disunited. We are 
not so in fact. We all alike abhor and denounce 
that iniquitous system of slavery which disgraces 
and desolates so many regions of the civilized 
“ ‘own views, as far as I am able to form any, 
and those of many with whom I am associated, 
are very moderate. An interval of three years 
would be ample to make all necessary preparations 
for the admission of the slave to every right and 
enjoyment of a freeman. 

t Leastily approve the course you propose. Ob- 
tain as many signatures as you can to your address, 
which requires immediate abolition. We will do 
the canely ours, which admits that it should be 

ressive. Both of them may then go together ; 
or, with the exception of one passage, the address- 
es will be identigal,—identical in spirit, senti- 
ment, and expression, and differing only in the 
subordinate consideration whether a short inter- 
val, or more, should be allotted for the purpose of 
preparation. . . 
am, gentlemen, your very obedient serv’t, 


SHAFTESBURY. 





een 


From the Edinburgh Scottish Press, Dec. 11. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SLAVERY. 


We remember no time at which public way 
in this country has been awakened, and public at- 
tention turned, to the monstrous system of Ameri- 
can slavery, so much as at present. There is also, 
accompanying the desire to induce the inhabitants 
of the New World to cease from this -horrid traffic, 
a determination to avoid giving unnecessary offence 
by word or deed—that thus, while the truth is 
spoken, it may be spoken ‘in love ’—thereby ren- 
dering success doubly sure. The Remonstrance, 
which appears in our columns, is an apt illustra- 
tion of the trath of what we say. 

We have rarely been more struck with the incon- 
sistency of the conduct of the people of the United 
States than on looking into the Charleston Mercury of 
the 15th ult. There are earnest appeals on behalf 
of Christian Missions—following which are an- 
nouncements of the publication of the works of some 
of our most eminent Divines—Chalmers’ Works, 
Dr. Brown's Expositions of Peter, M’Cheyne’s 
Works, &e. ; and then follow such notices as these : 


‘To-morrow, the 16th inst., will be sold, at the North 
of the Exchange, by order of the Administrator and 
permission of the Ordinary, 

Eliza, about 22 years old, a good seamstress and lady’s 

maid; with her child, about 2 years old. These ne- 

groes will be sold only toa city resident.’ 


Poor * Eliza’ and her child stand out with 
something like the dignity of individuality. Here 
follows a grouping, in which even this dignity is 
wanting, and the position of the individual is 
sunk in the aggregate of the brute :— 


* By permission of the Court of Ordinary, on the first 
Tuesday in January next, will be sold at the Court 
House in Gillisonville, Beaufort District, S. C., 

Fifteen Negro Slaves, belonging to the Estate of Wm. 

H. Mongin, deceased, and sold for the benefit of said 

estate. Terms cash. 

‘J. J. Srosey, Ex’or.’ 
*In connection with the above, will be sold, in addi- 
tion, ten Negro Slaves (the, property of John Stoddard, ) 
composing the families of the foregoing.’ 


A beautiful illustration this of the family relations 
which slavery recognises. First are to he sold the 

rents, separately or in the lot, as purchasers may 
incline. Then follow the children, ‘ composing the 
families of the foregoing ’—a stroke of the auction- 
eer’s hammer settling the question whether the pa- 
rents go in one direction, and the children in ano- 
ther. Hitherto, however, we have had slaves as 
slaves ;—in the advertisement which follows, they 
hee: reduced to their true level as chattels, or as 

asts :— 


‘The Executors of the late Col. John H. M’Intosh 
offer for sale, and are ready to receive applications for 
the purchase of all his real and personal property, con- 
sisting of a quantity of plantation implements, mules, 
oxen, corn, fodder, and about 221 slaves, &e., all which 
are on the plantation called Burlington, Duval county, 
Florida.’ 

By a refinement of contemptuous cruelty, the 
mules and oxen, and the very implements of toil, re- 
ceive precedence of the sagt slaves. The auc- 
tioneer is not even sure of their number—‘ about 
221 slaves, &c.’ The ‘ about’ and the ‘ *c.’ are 
full of meaning. They tell of slaves unborn, who 
will open their eyes on nothing but slavery, but 
whose advertised existence, as yet unconscious to 
themselves, may screw some dollars additional out 
of the hard fist of the thin-lipped, yellow-faced, un- 
Lab we hm Yankee, who will be there to buy. 

ur history would not be complete, had we not 
® runaway to crown the black catalogue. Here he 
is :— 


‘Furry Dottars Rewarp.—Ran away, on Sunday, 
the 6th inst., from the South Carolina Railroad Compa- 
ny, their negro man Sam, recently bought by them, 
with others, at Messrs. Cochran & Sproull’s sale at Ai- 
ken. He was raised in Cumberland county, North Car- 
olina, and last brought from Richmond, Va. In height 
he is 5 feet 64 inches, Complexion oa color; on the 
left arm and right leg somewhat scarred. Countenance 
good. The above reward will be paid for his apprehen- 
sion and lodgment in any one of the jails of this or any 
neighboring State. 

‘J. D. Perscu, Supt’ Transportation.’ 


‘Sam’ had evidently been nowise enamored cf 
his new proprietors. He was ‘ raised’ in Cumber- 
land county,—as a foal is raised to fit into the har- 
ness which its dam has vacated, ora calf is raised 
as stock, or a cucumber for the market. We never 
heard of an immorta! spirit being ‘ raised.’ Poor 
Sam! His ‘ counterance is good,’ we are told—an 
index, probably, te an open, loveable spirit ;—but 
he is a slave, und his fate, if caught, will be ‘ one 
of the jails in this or any neighboring State.’ 

We stop here. These notices follow each other 
in succession, in the paper from which we have 
culled them. We give m to keep alive atten- 
tion to the horrid system of slavery, that so we 
may awaken every energy of our countrymen to 
bring it to a speedy and perpetual end. 





SALE OF SLAVES IN WASHINGTON. 


Piano Forte, Household and Kitchen Furniture, 
-Vezgro Boy, Horses, Harness, Carryall, Carts, 
farming Utensils, §¢., at duction —On Saturday 
morning, December 11, at 11 o'clock, in front of the 
-luction Rooms, I shall sell without reserve, §c., §c., 
at twelve o’clock— 


One N Boy, 18 years of age. 

Also, a Negro Girl. 

3 horses, saddles, bridles, and harness. 

Carryall, 2 carts, wheelbarrow. 

Hay rake, 2 ploughs, cultivator. 

Hay cart, lot of farm harness, &c. 

Terms, cash. Jas. C. MoGurine, 4uct’r. 


The above advertisement appeared in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer for several days prior to the 
sale. Pursuant thereto, a crowd collected at the 
corner of Pennsylvania avenue and 10th street, on 
Tuesday morning. After the sale of horses, cows, 
and farming utensils, the human cattle were put 
up, viz: a boy —— years old, and a girl — years 
old. On putting up the boy, the auctioneer said 
that he would give any man $25 if he would re- 
lieve him of the ct na duty of selling those 
children. No one offering to relieve him, pro- 
ceeded to sell them. He stated that he was inform- 
ed that the boy was restricted to the District, which 
he believed was the fact; that the boy was deaf, 
had a running in his head, and was an invalid; 
that he was the pet of his mother, who was present, 
in t distress, and desired, as did also the rela- 
tives of the family to whom he belonged, not to be 
separated from him. These children were part of 
the estate of Jesse Brown, deceased, late proprietor 
of * Brown’s Hotel;’ and it was known that 
Marshall Brown (one of the heirs) was present for 
the purpose of buying the boy, if sold at a reason- 
able price, that he might not be separated from his 
mother. The bidding commenced, and he was 
struck off to Mr. Brown at $325, when a man by 
the name of Naylor, a trader, claimed the bid as 
his, and insisted upon the negro being struck off to 
him. Mr. Brown averred that the bid was his, and 
claimed the boy. Naylor threatened to prosecute 
the auctioneer, if he did not get him. After much 
cavilling among the bidders, the boy was again put 
up, and this man Naylor adyanced the bid to $380, 








t 
when the auctioneer, prompted by feelings of 


P ; 
humanity, offered him $25 if be would not bid 
more. This offer was accepted, with the Christian 
remark, that he (Naylor) ‘had as hef make $25 in 
this way as to make it out of a nigger.” So the $25 
was paid over, and the poor trembling boy was 
delivered to Mr. Brown. 

The girl, only ten years of age, was next set up, 


d in the of its agonized mother was 
pre og to Judge Sturgis, of Georgia, for the sam 
of $——; and this child is now probably on its 


way to that distant State, where she will most like- 
ly drag out a miserable existence in the cotton-feld, 
without a single friend on whom to rely in case of 
sickness or distress ! . , 

This all took place in a Christian community, 
within half a mile of the Capitol of this free and 
enlightened nation, where sat, at the very time this 
disgraceful scene was going on, the Representatives 
of a people whose laws are based on the principle 
of A eg rights and privileges, and who haye 
declared ‘that all men are created free and equal ! ’ 

This is one of many cases that prove the truth 
of Mrs. Stowe’s assertion—that families are separated. 
Indeed, we here only wonder that it has been denied, 
for every week we know of instances where one or 
more out of a family of slaves are sold and carried 
South.—National Era, 





THE SEPARATION AND MEETING. 


A few evenings ago, many of our citizens, among 
them several slaveholders, were gathered about the 
humble dwelling of Barbara Peterson, an old 
colored woman, familiarly called Aunt Barbara, 
Soon, a voice exclaimed, ‘ here he comes!’ as a 
stout, good-looking colored man, about twenty-six 
years of age, rapidly approached. ‘ Aunt Barbara’ 
sprung towards him, and fainted in his arms: it 
was her son, her only son, and she was a widow. 
He had returned, not from the grave, but from the 
slave-pen, the grave of living men. Barbara Peter- 
son had been stripped of her children, one by one, 
till five had been sold away to the plantations of the 
far South, and Henry was all that was left her. 
She was poor, and, but for him, desolate. He was 
a slaye, held by a rich merchant of W ashington, 
from whom she hired him—her own son—at eight 
dollars a month—boarding and clothing him. Hun- 
dreds of dollars had she paid punctually, and often 
had Henry proposed to buy himself, but the master 
was inexorable. jf ‘ . 

One day, not long since, while attending to his 
business, he was seized by two constables, who told 
him they had a warrant for him, He said he had 

‘been doing no wrong, but went with them toa 
magistrate’s office. There he was immediately 
manacled, and dispatched to Baltimore, where he 
was thrown into the slave pen. He had been sold 
by the master to the trader ! 

The manner of his seizure was designed to pre- 
vent the outburst of indignation, which it was sup- 
posed such a transaction would provoke. Barbara 
soon heard of it, and, with a heart breaking with 
anguish, she hastened to some of her friends, and 
told her story. An officer of the United States 
Army proceeded forthwith to Baltimore, and ascer- 
tained that the trader would sell Henry for $1,000, 


tim of his inalienable ts, which to a noble 
mind are dearer than life, so degrades and de- 
bases his mind that he can laugh and sing to the 
clanking of his own chains, it is tenfold worse 
than if it merely enslaved his body, and left him a 
soul capable of grieving for the loss.’ 


FILLMORE A FILLIBUSTER. 


The rich developments contained in the corres- 
ce between this government and one Robert 
Movean Walsh, special agent, and we might add 
‘ Envoy inary’ to the government of Hayti, 
as laid before the Senate in compliance with a reso- 
lution of that body, are wo y of the considera- 
tion of the American people. Coming forth 
the heels of the M » in which the President 
so elaborately sets and enforces the orthodox 
doctrine of non-intervention, and declaims in strong 
school-boy eloquence against the heresies of Kos- 
suth and other champions of European freedom, 
that have appealed to us, as one of the great family 
of nations, to raise our voice in support of one of 
the most wholesome and well-established laws regu- 
lating their intercourse with each other, and to 
stretch forth our hand to the relief of the down-trod- 
den of their Father-land, we confess to no small 
degree of amazement. The revelations contained 
in this correspondence develops a hollow-hearted- 
ness and hypocrisy in all this cant of the Executive 
and his counsellors, about minding our own busi- 
ness, which we venture to say was never excel- 
led, and has been rarely equalled by the most cor- 
rupt of Euro courts, 

The low flings of the Me at Kossuth, and 
the false coloring given to his mission, are dignity 
and fairness personified, compared with the position 
of the President under this astounding disclosure. 
This correspondence not only shows that all this 
proud bombast about the counsels of Washington 
and the policy of the Fathers of the Republic, is 
mere cant ; but convicts him of absolute treachery, 
not only to those principles, but to every other that 
should govern the foreign policy of a great and en- 
lightened republic. At the very time he has been 
holding up his hands with holy horror at the 
audacity of suffering, bleeding freedom on the con- 
tinent of Europe, in asking protection gt our bands 
from the iron heel of the Czar, his special agent is 
uttering denunciations in the ear of his sable 
majesty, Soulouque, if he disregard the kind admoni- 
tions of our government in relation to his revolted 
Dominican subjects. As to the merits of the contest 
between these two powers of Hayti, we do not pre- 
tend to speak. It is sufficient for our pu to 
know that the controversy is an internal and domes- 
tic one, and any interference by any foreign power 
is stepping far over the doctrines maintained by 
Kossuth, and plunging at once into that abyss of in- 
tervention in the affiirs of other nations, which so 
terribly shocks the nervous sensibilities of our Presi- 
dent. 

That our readers may more fully understand the 
exact position assumed by the administration, we 
vive a few extracts from the letter of instruction to 
Mr. Walsh. After stating the object of the mission 
to be the compulsion of an acknowledgment, on the 
part of the Haytian monarch, of the entire in- 


his woest Truly, if rg after robbing its vic- 








on condition that the sum of $50 should be deposited 
as forfeit money, provided the whole amount could 
not be raised in ten days. On his return, several 
gentlemen, among them the Mayor of the city—the 
majority of them slaveholders—undertook to raise 
the sum, and at last happily sueceeded. The price 
was paid down; Henry was redeemed ; and it was 
he, who, on the evening mentioned, in breathless 
haste from the cars, clasped in his arms his aged 
mother, overcome with excess of joy. 

We have mentioned these facts, to show what 
the Law of Congress allows in Washington, how 
some men will use the terrible prerogatives with 
which it invests them, and to what an extent pub- 
lic sentiment here is in advance of the Law. Would 
that in every similar case occurring in the District, 
we could record an equally happy termination '— 
National Era. 





SLAVEHOLDING HUMANITY. 


If the word diabolical does not apply to the 
malicious delight in suffering, and the utter heart- 
lessness of the following, it should be discharged 
from the dictionary as useless. Think of talking 
of a torture, which savages might be ashamed to 
inflict, as a ‘holiday suit,’ or a ‘ warm jacket,’ 
and notice the offences for which these poor crea- 
tures were flogged. It has sickened our very heart 
to read it. We copy fromthe | o reports, in a 
late number of the Richmond (Va.) Republican : 


Discuarcep.—Jordan Goode, slave to Haxall & 
Bro., was caged on Sunday night for not having his 
3s indorsed. Yesterday the Mayor let him off, 
ut for the next offence, won't he catch it ? 


Tovenrn Licutty.—Isaae Allen, a gentleman of 
color, in the service of Messrs. Good & Allen, re- 
ceived a portion of his holiday suit yesterday, by 
order of the Mayor, for failing to have his pass in- 
dorsed and running from the watchmen, 


Wanrsinc.—Felix Harwood, slave to George 
Turner, was caught by the watch when stealing 
wood, on Sunday night last, and was caged. The 
Court yesterday ordered that his system should be 
heated by additional dressing. A striped jacket 
must have felt fine yesterday, as cold as the wind 
blowed. 


& 
Hovsep.—Joe Shieway says he is a free negro, 
but as he is without a register to prove that fact, 
and no one feels disposed to take his word for it, 
the Mayor directed his delivery into the kind keep- 
ing of the old Commodore. 


Bic Naue.—Thomas Jefferson!—what a big 
name for a negro—was brought before the Mayor 
yesterday, and ordered five stripes for firing pop- 
crackers in Cary street on Saturday evening last. 


Aut Ricut.—George Waller, a free negro, had 
no free papers when arrested. Proved his freedom, 
and missed the jug by a feet, adzackly. 


SOUTHERN TRAFFIC. 


The Carrolton (Ala.) Republican of Dee. 18, ad- 
vertises some excellent chances for speculation.— 
Mr. F. W. Bostwick, administrator, is to sell, Jan. 
15, eight or ten likely Negroes, as property of the 
estate of Jacob Colvin, deceased. 

Lewis Cobb, administrator, offers for sale on 
the 10th proximo, 

The 1" property belonging to the estate of 
James M. Bradford, deceased, consisting of about 
26 or 27 likely negroes—men, women, girls, boys 
and children ; horses and fine mules ; a considera- 
ble lot of farming utensils, &e., &c.’ 

-\ third administrator is to sell 

‘The stock of dry goods, hardware, clothing, 

., &e., &e.; three negro men, and one woman, | 
oxen, wagons, new buggy, one turnpike across 
Lubbud, belonging to the estate of John T. Gard- 
ner.’ 

The executors of J. Holland’s testament offer 
for sale various parcels of land : 

*‘ Also at the same time and place, will be sold 
one likely negro woman, the property of said es- 
tate.’ 





Another is to sell the stock and other personal 
property of a certain plantation, except the ne- 
groes, who are to be hired out to the highest bid- 

er. 

S. H. Cox offers, for cash or an accepted draft, 
‘A family of six extra likely negroes, consisti 
of two men—Elbert and Erwin—who are both 
good blacksmiths, two women, one about 40 and 
the other about 20 years old, one boy, 10 or 12, 

and a girl about 8 or 10 years of age. 


A SLAVE. 
A correspondent of the Cincinnati Herald thus de- 


scribes an unfortunate man whom he met on 
board a steamboat going down the Mississippi. 
river : 

‘I noticed him first as he followed a tall, well 
dressed, elderly man into his state-room. He was 
on his way from Kentucky to St. Louis. I asked 
him if his master was on board, though I felt 
ashamed to recognize by such an inquiry the rela- 
tionship, and to remind the fellow of his 
hopeless bondage. He told me he was, and that, 
besides himself, he was taking with him two or 
three colored children, who were running about 
the cabin. He was about eighteen years of “ge: 
and wore that sad, melancholy n, whic 
have so often seen on the faces of colored people. 
His countenance looked as if a real smile—the 
sunshine of the soul—had never gleamed through 





| dependence ef Dominica, or a cessation of hostilities 
| for at least ten years, he speaks of the instructions 
| of the British and French agents, the former of 
| which is an unequivocal threat of war, and says, ‘ J 
| entirely concur in the views which they express, and ex- 
| pect that you will be governed by them.’ He then pro- 
| ceeds with some details, and says :— 


* When, therefore, you shall have held free and full 
conferences with your colleagues, and shall have as- 
+ certained the reciprocal claims of the parties to the war, 
‘if the Emperor Soulouque shall insist upon maintaining 
| a belligerent attitude until all his demands shall have 
| been satisfied by the opposite party, you will unite with 
| your colleagues in remonstrating against this course on 
| his part. If the remonstrance should prove to be un- 





| availing, you will signify to the Emperor, that you shall 
give immediate notice to your government, that the 
President, with the concurrence of Congress, may adopt 
such measures, in co-operation with the governments of 
England and France, as may cause the intervention of 
the three pougrs to be respected.’ 

Tn speaking of the propositions and the Emperor's 
answer, he says :— 

* If this answer should not be given within a reason- 
able time, or if when given it should not prove to be 
satisfactory, you will then, conjointly with your col- 
leagues, Require the Emperor to conclude a permanent 
peace with the Dominican government, upon the basis 
which you may jointly prescribe to him, or to consent 
to a truce with that government of not less than ten 
years.’ 


The foregoing will be sufficient to give a correct 
idea of the character of this mission, and show how 
far the Executive's ideas of intervention have been 
reduced to practice. The New York Post says that 
the foregoing may not be a threat of war; but how 
it comes to this charitable conclusion, we are unable, 
from our limited knowledge of the English language, 
to detormine.—Sandusky Mirror, ; 


mm 





From the Worcester Spy. 
GENERAL CASS ON UNCLE TOM. 


Scareely a day passes, without showing us how 
inconsiderate Mrs. Stowe has been in the publica- 
tion of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ The work has cer- 
tainly heen premature, and its popularity is alla 
mistake. She ought to have had a certificate 
from some medical faculty, testifying that her im- 

agination was not distempered, before she attempt- 
ed to dip pen in ink, or to write even the name of 
Uncle Tom. She ought, in the next place, to 
have received the authority and approval of at 
least twelve Southern doctors of divinity, before 
she adventured to make one statement of fact, in 
her hook, in relation to slavery ; for, of course, 
Southern doctors of divinity know all about the 
‘divine institution,’ and how could Mrs. Stowe 
know? 

In the third place, she ought to have remember- 
ed that there are certain respectable old nanny- 
goats in the Senate of the United States, whose 
nerves cannot very well sustain such violent shocks 
as have been administered to them through the 
‘spiritual medium’ of Uncle Tom. Mrs. Stowe 
ought to have recolleeted that General Cass was 
sitting in the senatorial tower, keeping watch 
over his darling palladium of the Union, slavery, 
and that when she galvanized the fist of Legree, 
she brought an instrument into play which was to 
deal a death-blow at the ‘ uliar institution,’ and 
to administer a ‘ side winder’ to the ‘ Senator who 
ought to be President.’ Mrs. Stowe certainly did 
not calculate the amount of nervous shakes, and 
starts, and winks, and blinks, which the spirit of 
Uncle Tom would produce amongst these sensitive 
creatures, ‘the nationals,’ or she never would 
have perpetrated the cruelty of calling such a 
spirit from the shades of Kentucky. She did not 
ealeulate upon the number and profundity of the 
critics, as well as imitators, who should arise to con- 
test the palm with her, or she would have shrunk 
from provoking the fury of curs, as numerous and 
as violent as Acteeon’s dogs. 
Our neighbor, the Aigis, in last Wednesday's 

per, after speaking approvingly of General Cass, 
ae rebuking what it terms the ‘new outbreak of 
benevolence of the English women, which seems to 
be awakened by Mrs. Stowe’s novel,’ quotes from 
the late speech of the General, the following pro- 
found, delicate, and we should say, rather indi- 
rect criticism upon Mrs. Stowe’s revolutionary 
book :-— 

‘ AndI think that publications originated in a 
distempered imagination, or something worse, giv- 
ing the most exaggerated description of the suffer- 
ings of slavery, and thus exciting false impres- 
sions, both at home and abroad, should be discoun- 
tenanced by every true American.’ 

Now, if Mrs. Stowe had been of the same pro- 
fundity of temperament with the great Michi-gan- 


‘der, and if she had studied in his school of ideas, 


she probably never would have ed a ‘ dis- 
tempered imagination,’ though she certainly might 
have understood what the General calls ‘ something 
worse.’ She would have known practically, per- 
haps, what ‘ sordid motives’ are. She might have 
been able to look u man-stealing as a ‘ divine 
tice,’ and man-hunting as the new order of 
republican — But Mrs. Stowe was not 
brought up under the ‘ blessed influences ’ of Gen- 
eral Cass, and so we have * Uncle ae = Gen- 

Cass has a fit of poor, petty critical spleen.— 
sn thou spirit of Pos nele Tom,’ and bring blood 
into the hearts and shame to the cheeks of Hun- 
kers and Doughfaces, if such things are possible ! 
Books that come from distempered imaginations 
never disturb such heavy men as the Senator from 
Michigan, and we look upon his invective as a pow- 
erful testimony in favor of Uncle Tom’s truth to 





the dark casement. But they tell us the slave 
does laugh and sing. _ Is this the legitimate result 
of slavery, or does he laugh and sing in spite of 


nature, and faithfulness to fact. 





THE LIBERATOR. 
To Union with Slaveholders, 











OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS A. 8. SOCIETY. 

The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held in Boston, at the 
Melodeon, on Wepxespay, Taurspay and Fripay, Jan- 
uary 26th, 27th and 28th, 1853 ;—commencing on 
Wednesday, at 10 o’clock, A. M. All auxiliary Socie- 
ties, and all Societies in unison with this, are solicited 
to be strongly represented on the occasion. To al. per- 
sons, everywhere, who believe in freedom and justice, 
forall, and who desire peace on the earth and good- 
will among men, a most cordial invitation is given to 
come and participate in the duties of this meeting. 
Discussions of the greatest interest may be anticipated. 

Able and eloquent speakers will be present. 

FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 

Epmuvunp Quincey, See’y. 





AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 

The African Repository, the official organ of the 
American Colonization Society, commenced its twenty- 
ninth volume the present month. In glancing at the 
number for January, we find in it the same comming- 
ling of cant and hypocrisy, of barbarity and impiety, 


“ef malignant prejudice and pseudo benevolence, that 


characterised it in the earliest period of its publication. 
In spirit and in purpose it remains unchanged, whatev- 
er else in the universe may have been modified, either 
in whole or in part. It is the loathsome mouth-piece 
of a black-hearted organization, disgraceful to the land, 
anda libel upon Christianity. 

In the present number, we find an article copied from 
the Buffalo Christian (!) Advocate, which, while mak- 
ing an appeal in behalf of the African Colonization 
scheme, clearly reveals ‘the nature of the beast.’ It 
lauds this scheme ‘as one of those great moral enter- 
prises, which have fov their aim the amelioration of hu- 
man woes,’ and significantly speaks of it as affording 
‘a practical outlet ’ and giving ‘a prudent direction ’ 
to whatever sympathy may be excited for those in 
bondage. With the coolest audacity, it asserts that 
* Africa is the heaven-appointed home’ of the colored 
population of our country, when they are natives of the 
soil on which they tread, whose expatriation would con- 
stitute as great an outrage as that of any other portion 
of the American people. What have they to do with 
Africa, any more than with any other portion of the 
globe? And why should they be transported to that 
heathenish land, and that pestilential clime, to find a 
‘home,’ when all the elements of civilization and all 
the blessings of Christianity are found here in the rich- 
est profusion ? - 

This Adcocate of Belial ‘trusts it is no longer ne- 
cessary to vindicate the pure and nodle spirits that have 
been engaged in this movement, from the unfounded as- 
persion of designing the removal of our free colored in- 
habitants merely from a dislike or hatred of the race; ’” 
and then it goes on to depict how unfortunate and 
gloomy is the lot of that class, and to develop the spirit 
of colorphobia in its most rabid form, as follows :— 

‘ They are regarded as an inferior race, and have 
few or no encouragements held out to them to strive for 
distinction in any noble pursuit. Their color and phys- 
iological peculiarities stunp this state of things with 


| the character of permanence, or, at least, must perpet- 


uate it toa very remote period. Christianity itself can 
never break down all those barriers which separate the 
white from the colored race. 


the only ray of hope for the negro in this country. 
Against this alternative, every right and noble instinct 
of the white race must indignantly protest. These same 


natural instincts will also, to a great degree, exclude. 


our colored population from a participation in those so- 
cial, religious and political privileges, which are neces- 
sary to their prosperity and highest possible advance- 
ment. With this constitution of things, the friends of 
Colonization wage no war. They are willing to let it 
remain as God has fixed it.’ 

This is the genuine virus, and no mistake. What 
kind of Christianity is it? Analyze this extract, and 
see whether it is not the acme of blasphemy toward 
God, and of inhumanity toward man. It gloats over 
the fact of the depressed condition of our free colored 
population, (carefully avoiding all referencé to the 
eruel bondage of the stave population,) debarred from 
social privileges, religious institutions, and political 
franchises; and attributes it all to ‘their color and 
physiological peculiarities,’ not a particle of it to the 
cupidity and szoundrelism of their white oppressors ! 
Their condition here must be as permanent as their 
complexion! Christianity itself can yever break down 
all those barriers which separate the white from the 
colored race! It has respect to persons—to white per- 
sons—to persons who are superior, not inferior; it treats 
colorphobia as ‘a natural instinct,’ which can never be 
eradicated, and which can be kept from performing the 
most dastardly and tyrannical acts only by the banish- 
ment of the objects of its hatred thousands of miles off! 

Talk of the aspersions cast upon Christianity by such 
‘infidel’ writers as Voltaire, Rosseau and Paine! If 
what the Buffalo ddvocate says of it be true, it is im- 
possible to asperse it—it is too bad to be traduced, and 
ought to be scouted from the world ! 

Such, indeed, is American Christianity—haughty, 
implacable, oppressive, unprincipled; but not that 
which Jesus taught and exemplified—which the Apos- 
tles proclaimed to be the power and wisdom of God 
unto salvation—full of mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality and without hypocrisy. 

Hundreds of thousands of our population are sub- 
jected to heavy disabilities, deprived of many of their 
rights, robbed of many precious privileges, and treated 
asa leprous race. Why is this? What evil have they 
done? 0, it is because of ‘ their color and physiological 
peculiarities’! Are they responsible for these? No. 
Well, somebody must be—who is it? God! Theissue, 
then, is with God! They are the scoffing, blasphem- 
ing enemies of God who make it; if there is such a 
place as hell, its flames are for them; if any are given 
over to strong delusions, to believe a lie that they may 
be damned, they are of the number. 

Of all scoundrelisms, that is the most despicable 
which makes the complexion of a man the ground and 
justification of treating him like a dog; and it is the 
scoundrelism of the American Colonization Society, 
which not only ‘ wages no war’ against the most vulgar 
and brutal prejudice ever known among mankind, but 
is ‘ willing to let it remain as God has fired it’! O, 
monstrous imputation! Its pretended concern for the 
civilization and evangelization of the barbarous tribes 
of Africa, while it consents to the degradation and en- 
slavement of millions in our own land, is unsurpassed 
on the score of brazen effrontery. 

To say that it is impossible for the colored population 
ever to be elevated among us, is to declare that we are 
incorrigible in our villany—for it is nothing but that 
which retards their progress. 

To say that they who are unfit to live with us, and too 
debased ever to rise in the scale of improvement here, 
are just the missionaries wanted to extend civilization 
and Christianity in Africa, is to pour contempt upon 
the human understanding. 





COUNTY A. 8 SOCIETY. 

A Quarterly Meeting of this Society was held at 
Danversport, January 8th and 9th, in Citizen’s Hall, 
commencing on Saturday evening, at 64 o’clock. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, C. 
L. Remonp, who addressed the assembly in a brief and 
eloquent manner. Addresses were then made by Tom- 
as Hasxett, of Gloucester, Parker Pitissvry, of New 
Hampshire, 8. 8. Foster, of Worcester, Ricuarp Hoop, 
Joun Hoop, Dr. Hunt, J. P. Hamroean, and Mr, Os- 
coop, of Danvers. : 

Voted, to adjourn to Sunday morning, at 10 o'clock. 


The shocking and repul-| 
sive idea of amalgamation between the two races affords | 


Mornsina Sesston, Sunday. Met according to ad- 
journment. The meeting was called to order by the 
Vice President, Exiza J. Kexny. . 

Voted, to choose a Business Committee; and the fol- 
lowing persons were appointed:—Parker Pruispcry, 
Ex: F. Burxnam, Exiza J. Kenny, and J. P. Hanai- 
MAN. 

The meeting was addressed by Tuomas Hasxett, 8. 
S. Foster, J. P. Harriman, Joun Hoop, Ricuarp 
Hoop, and C, L. Remonp, 

Joux Curter and Ex1 F. Burxnam were chosen a 
Committee on Finance. 

The following resolutions were then presented by 
Parker Piissury :— 

1. Resolved, Thatin denouncing a pro-slavery church 
ard ministry, we can and should make no excep- 
tion of any who are not excepted and rejected by the 
great body of the church and ministry themselves— 
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according to their own rules of duct and discipli 
But we must regard all who remain in such bodies, 
supporting them, and complying with their require- 
ments, as either ignorant of the first principles of Chris- 
tianity, or wickedly determined to tread them under 
their feet—and so are either heathen or hypocrites, and 
utterly incapable of representing the true church of the 
true God. 

2. Resolved, That if anything were wanting to 
demonstrate the total heartlessness and hypocrisy of the 
American Church, it hes been more than supplied by 
the attempt of the most popular and eminent of the 
clergy to adorn and glorify the character and virtues 
of Danie] Webster, and to exalt him toa position, not a 
little lower, but a little higher than the angels—a man 
who, though gifted by nature and circumstances to be 
a great national benefactor, and even world-wide bles- 
sing, has performed no act on which the eye can 





fasten with grateful admiration. They are proudly pro- 


his last breath was spent in a vain attempt to silence 
agitation on the subject, and to stifle the out-gushing 
sympathy, which is God’s own voice, demand- 


the ‘Defender of the Constitution,’ 
that instrument dishonored and outraged, withou 


Union. They have declared him, continually, the Co. 
lossal Genius of the age, when they know, or should 
know, that he has originated no new doctrines, measures 
or policy for the nation; not even bad ones. Banks, 
Tariffs, Sub-Treasuries, Land Reforms, Annexations, 
Compromises, and the Fugitive Slave Law were his only 
by adoption, nor even then, until by them he could 
subserve some selfish end;—and more than all, they 
have everywhere blazoned him as possessing the loftiest: 
and purest religious emotions and sentiments, while he 
lived only to scout the Higher Law, to shock the hu- 
man conscience, and to proclaim that there was no law, 
for it higher than the Constitution, and the laws of a 
debauched and profligate Congress ; and while, too, his 
private and personal vices were proverbial over the 
country, and a scandal to the very ~ame of morality; 
until persons, even indifferent, pitiea them, his enemies 
published them, his friends apologized for them, and 
every body believed in them. 

" 8. Resolved, That a religion which stoops to apolo- 
gize for sucha man, and not to apologize for him either, 
but to laud and extol him almost or quite to the second 
place in the universe, was fit to be smitten with disap- 
pointment, and to see its dishonored idol, like Herod of 
old, giving up the ghost, in the midst of its impious and 
blasphemous worship. 

4. Resolved, That the recent triumph, so unexam- 
pled, of the so-called Democratic party, pledged as it 
was in the most solemn manner to slavery, the Fugitive 
Law, and all its most frightful requirements, utterly 
annihilating the Whig party, and sweeping away near- 
ly half the supporters of Free Soil, has unfolded, in the 
most remarkable and instructive manner, the condition 
, and character of the people of the country. But still, 
trusting in the omnipotence of truth as the voice oi 
God, and in the sincerity of our purpose, and under our 
all-conquering motto of ‘NO UNION WITH SLAVE- 
HOLDERS !’ we will serenely maintain the terrible 
struggle, until victory shall crown our efforts, or death 
release us from them. 

Voted, to adjourn to 2 o’clock P. M. 


Arrernoon Session. Met according to adjournment, 
the President in the chair. 

Considerable discussion arose relative to the place o. 
holding the next meeting. On motion, it was 

Voted, that the next Quarterly Meeting of the Society 
be held at Manchester, on Saturday and Sunday, March 
26th and 27th. 

The first resolution was then taken up for considera- 
tion, and ably discussed by Messrs. Pittssury and Os- 
coop in the affirmative, and 8. S. Fosren, Jonn A. 
Innis and Ricuarv Woop, in the negative. 

On motion of C. L. Remonp, the first resolution was 
adopted. 

After a very animated discussion, the second, third 
and 4th resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Voted, to adjourn to 64 o’clock, P. M. 


The meeting was called to order 





EveninG Session. 
by the President. 

James Bancock, of Salem, and Marraa Barrer, of 
Danvers, were appointed to solicit subscribers to Tur 
LIBERATOR. 

This meeting was one of universal interest. The 
hall was filled to its utmost capacity with a very atten- 
tive audience. Addresses were made by Wititam G. 
Newz, of Boston, Prof. Auten, of N. Y., Georce W. 
Purxam, of Lynn, C. L. Remonp, of Salem, Parker 
Pitissery and §. 8. Foster. 


their collections $25.08. 
On motion, the Convention then adjourned. 
These were four of the most interesting meetings ever 
held by the Society. 
4 C. L. REMOND, President. 
Joseru Merritt, Rec. Sec. 








The Old Colony Anti-Slavery Society celebrated thi: 
anniversary at Plymouth, commencing on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 2ist, and continuing through the following 
day. 

The meeting on Wednesday was called to order at 102 
o’clock, and in the absence of the Secretary, B. Arwou 
was chosen Secretary pro tem. 

On motion, a Finance Committee was chosen, consist- 
ing of Lewis Forp, Narut, B. Spooner and Samves 
Dyer. 


Able and eloquent speeches were then delivered by 
Epmuxp Quincy and Wenpent Paris, after whicl 
the Convention adjourned to 24 o’clock, P. M. 


Arrerxooy Sessiox. N. H. Wurrre, of Marshfield, 


followed by Parker Picispury, Samvet Banves, of 
Plymouth, WenDELL Puiisps, and OLiver JouaNson, of | 
Pennsylvania. The Convention then adjourned until 
the evening, at 7 o’clock. 


Eveninc Session. The evening session was opened 
by a speech from Mr. Pruaspury, reviewing CHARLES 
Sumxer’s speech in the U. 8. Senate, in a bold and thor- 
ough manner. He was followed by Epmuxp Quixcy, 
on the same topic; and the meetings terminated with 
an eloquent and powerful address from WENDELL Punt- 
LIPS. 
Our meetings were not very numerously attended at 
first, but increased in numbers and interest till the close, 
and we trust that good seed was sown, which will bring 
forth abundant fruit, 
The hospitality of the friends of freedom in Plymouth 
was, as ever, most generous, and worthy of grateful ac- 
knowledgment. 
The Finance Committee collected $22.48. 
Adjourned, to meet at Carver next Fast Day. 
BOURNE SPOONER, President. 
B. Arxop, Sec. pro. tem. 
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and because it impairs the right of the jury trial 
The Slave Act allows no appeal, either to the Supreme 
Court, to human feeling, or to God. It submits the 
high question of a man’s right to himself to no jury; 
and yet, by the same authority which sets aside the 
Act of Mercy, this Act of Terror and Tyranny is land. 
ed and enforced! Over both decisions, angels weep, 
while the multitude in Boston and Providence rejoice 
and sing demoniac pans. Is there not cause, then, t 
say of the one and the other city, ‘She is like unto a 
cold, dark, stormy day, a high, rongh, desolate moun- 
tain’? 

Providence, as well as Boston, has changed for the 
worse since olden times. But there has been a recent 
change in the old home of Roger Williams sadder than 
all other changes. But a few years since, and the 
fires of freedom burned brightly there. Now they have 
gone out, and it is very dark in Providence, Olden 
abolitionists then, are now the straightest and stoutest 
Pierce and Scott men. They stand on the Baltimore 
Platforms, and glory in their shame. And worse than 
aught else, effort ceases on the part of those who still 
profess to love the anti-slavery cause. The last report 
of the retired Executive Committee of the State Ani 
Slavery Society affirms that the anti-slavery feeling has 
not diminished or died out in the State, but has govt 
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of patronising charity, purchased at the expense of a 
status of social inferiority, like that in which eminent 


American refugees have not been entered as bursars, or 
poor pensioners, whose position in the institution is but 
a grade above the kitchen. As students, they are 
upon a footing of perfect social equality, having form- 
ed friendships as fast, and been received into the best 
company as freely, a8 though their features were of 
the most perfect Caucasian mould, and their cheeks 
were untinged with a shade of ebony. The most stiff- 
necked English aristocrat, and the haughtiest European 
despot, know nothing of prejudice of color. There is 
but one class of Englishmen who have contracted this 
vice—those who have been denationalized, and to a sad 
extent dehumanized, by long residence in pro-slavery 
America; and even they are so far compelled to bow to 
the general public opinion, as to refrain from openly 
curling the lip at the poorest African upon British 
soil. Colorphobia is a disease incident only to the pes- 
tilential atmosphere of slavery. Upon no other prinei- 
ple can the difference in the mental and physical sensi- 
bility of men of the same race be accounted for. This, 
accounts for the apparent anomaly, that the offensive 
odor of skin, mental affinity to the monkey, and de- | 
graded, servile disposition, which the Boston cotton lord | 
and Yankee pedlar plead in justification of their pro-| 





scription of the colored man, should be inappreciable | 
to the equally refined senses of the highest nobleman or | 
the poorest peasant in Great Britain. The most aristo- | 
cratical educational establishment of the metropolis of | 
England is King’s College; the most democratical, the | 
London University. Upon the forms and in the classes | 
of both these academical institutions, colored youths sit | 
side by side with whites, who neither feel their honor | 
wounded nor their nasal organs offended by the associ- | 
What is the inference? Why, that prejudice of 
color is one of the great shams of America. But is it} 
really a ‘ prejudice’? with persons whose | 
mental powers are but a remove frv:v idiocy, and who | 
have heard the absurdity so often that they have at last | 
believed it a reality; but there is not an intelligent man | 
in the United States, who does not know it to be a great. 
pro-slavery lie, invented for the purpose of upholding | 
the ‘ peculiar institution.’ 

America boasts much of her republican Constitution ; | 
but freedom is something more than a name, Institu- 
tions, like individuals, must be judged by their fruits. 
Three millions and a quarter of the population of a free | 
country slaves! Three millions and a quarter excluded 
from the merest rudiments of education ! What speech- 
es have been made in praise of the American common 
school system! Mr. Winturor, of Massachusetts, thas: 
describes it :— 


ation. 


It may | 


‘Other nations may boast of their magnificent gems 
and monster diamonds. Our ‘‘ Koh-i-noor’’ is our 
common school system. This is our ‘* Mountain of, 
Light; ’’ not snatched, indeed, as a prize from a bar- 
barous foe; not designed only to deck a royal brow, or 
to irradiate a Crystal Palace, but whose pure and pen- 
etrating ray illumines every brow, and enlightens every 
mind, and cheers every heart and hearth-stone in the 
land; which supplies from its exhaustless mines ‘* or- 
naments of grace unto the head, and chains upon the 


neck,’’ of every son and daughter of Massachusetts.’ | P™ “ 
‘ y B | injured in the least. Even her clothes are not torn or} 


Who, unacquainted with the fact, would imagine that 
the orator well knew there were 600,000 free colored | 
Americans, whose children are wantonly denied these 
‘ornaments of grace unto the head,’ and these ‘ chains 
upon the neck’? Whatever may be the defects of the 
national institutions or social arrangements of England, 
they are nothing when weighed against American sla- 
very and proscription of the Afriean race. The highest | 
genius and the foblest character will not qualify a col-| 
ored man for office at Washington; in England, no dif-— 
ference would be recognized. Had Lord Lyndhurst 
been the son of a black insteal of a white American, 
he would have had the same facility of admission to an 
English university, the same academical honors, the | 
same successful career at the bar, and finally the same | 
position—the highest that can be filled by a subject— 
that of Lord High Chancellor of England. Until 
America abolishes slavery, and places all classes of her 
citizens upon a footing of equality, she can never be 
what she represents herself, a Christian, free, independ- 
ent and enlightened republic; but must be content to re- 
main, as she really is, as regards all that constitutes 
the greatness and glory of a people, at the foot of the 
scale of nations. WM. FARMER. 


——— -- — ————— - 


CODE FOR COLPORTEURS. 
BY SHARPSTICK. 


The American Bible Society proclaims, through one 
of its agents in New Orleans, that it ‘ has no intention 
of circulating the Scriptures among slaves.’ Then its 
name should be altered to the ‘ Anti-African Bible Soci- 
ety,’ and it ought to issue a new code of instructions to 
its colporteurs, something like this :-— 

‘Find out whether any persons who are destitute of 
the holy book are kept in bondage or not, before letting 
them have it. If such is their lot, tell them to praise 
God for the light and liberty they enjoy in this blessed 
Gospel land, to obey their masters in all things, to abide 
peacefully in the condition whereto they are called, and 
never to hunger and thirst after any more righteousness 
than their pious and benevolent owners see fit to let 
into their minds. When you are in Pagan Africa or 
Asia, Popish Europe or South America, circulate the 
Scriptures among men with black skins, men with red 
skins, men with yellow skins, men with olive skins, men | 
with white skins, Break every statute that stands in 
the way of the conversion of precious souls in those parts | 
of the world. But when you are in Protestant North | 
America, be exceedingly careful about circulating the | 
Scriptures among men with black skins, or men of mixed 
black and white origin; because they are under a curse 
pronounced by Noah and ratified by Jehovah, which 
curse goes into effect the moment any of them get this 
side of the Atlantic, but is changed to a blessing on 
those who remain in or are carried back to their native 


clime. Remember that the souls of our fellow-creatures | 


which are encase1 in ebony bodies are of very trifling! P® 


value in the eyes of Providence and humanity, when | 
they happen to inhabit this glorious republican land;| 
and that such paltry souls as they do possess are well | 
enough cared for by kind and sanctified masters, and 
by wise and wholes>me laws. Therefore, keep every” 


| statute which forbids the redemption and elevation of! p 
Canaan's worthless posterity in this part of the world, | the mill. Mr. Baleom was probably killed by the flash, 
Do this, and thou shalt gain farge contributions from | 


kidnapping and hunkerized churches, and our Society 
shall be greatly built up and honored.’ 

[2 Mr. Parker, in his discourse of last Sabbath, 
on ‘The Power of Progressive Development in Human 
Nature,’ (one, by the way, of exceeding eloquence and 
beauty,) alluded to the fact on which our correspondent 
comments, ina very pertinent manner. After speak- 
ing of the progress of man in his relation to the material 
forces of the universe, he proceeded to consider the pro- 
gressive intellectual development of the race, in which 
division of his subject the following passage occurs :— 

‘ Now see the pains taken in Massachusetts, in New 
England, in the free States, with the popular education 
ofthe people. The South still makes it a crime to teach 
the most ignorant of men. St. Philip, journeying from 
Jerusalem to Gaza, found an Ethiopian servant of Queen 
Candace reading the Hebrew Bible, but not understand- 
ing it, having no one to ‘guide’ him. And the Apos- 


tle began, with the Scripture open before the swarthy | 


black man, to ‘ preach unto him Jesus.’ It was thought 
to be a great thing in the first centuries. If some 
modern Philip, journeying from Connecticut to Georgia 
—not to Gaza, should make the experiment with some 
Ethiopian servant—not of Queen Candace, but of King 
Calhoun, of Charleston—the Spirit of the Lord would 
have to take the Apostle away speedily, at least as far 
off as Azotus, or the Sheriff would have him in jail 
forthwith : as lately happened to a missionary of the 
Bible Society, for offering to preach Jesus unto a black 
man in New Orleans. The Bible Society says it did n’t 
instruct him to do that,—having quite forgot its 
Philip.’ 


| ed 


, erably injured in the right side, and had gashes cut to | 


| He is about his room this morning, but is very sore. 
| He thinks he has received no permanent injury. 


}in all about one hundred tons. 


| Mass., blew up on Saturday last, exploding 150 kegs of 


| His intestines had all come out, and were in a pail un- 


Sad Railroad Accident. Gen. Pierce's Son 
Killed—Narrow Escape of Gen. Pierce and his Wife. 
The — train i of one large car, containing 
about 60 passengers, which left the depot of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad in this city, at 12} o’clock on 
Thursday, was thrown off the track about two miles the 
other side of Andover, by the pose, ply forward 
axle. The car was dragged about 20 rods, and then 
overturned down an embankment, a distance of about 
15 feet, upon some rocks. Gen. Franklin Pierce, Presi- 
dent elect, wife, and only son, were passengers in the 
car, having taken their seats at Andover, where 
had the previous night. His son in, 
whose head was badly bruised, was almost instantly 
killed. Gen. Pierce was bruised upon the back, and 
suffered some pain in consequence. His wife was con- 
siderably bruised, and labored under great excitement 
on account of the loss of her son. 

At the moment of the accident, Gen. Pierce and his 
wife were seated on the forward seat, but one on one side 
of the aisle, while his son sat on the forward seat on the 
opposite side. At the instant of finding that something 
was wrong, Gen. Pierce thew one of his arms around 
his wife, and extending the other towards his son, call- 
ed him by name, but in an instant the car rolled over 
and down the embankment, and death had forever seal- 
ed the lips of their much loved child, who was soon af- 
ter found with his head shockingly crushed. 


The Times adds the following particulars: ‘The 
train was running at a high nee say forty miles an 
hour. The party in the immediate vicinage of Gen. 
Pierce, with the single exception of Master Pierce, escap- 
ed without much injury. General was accompani- 
by Professor Packard, one of his family connections, 
and when the car was thrown off, he was engaged in 
conversation with Mr. Young, the superintendent of the 
new mills at Lawrence. The party occupied the for- 
ward part of the car, which divided in the middle, and 
they were thrown in ahead one over another. Master 
Pierce lay upon the floor of the car, with his skull frac- 
tured in the most frightful manner. The cap which he 
wore had fallen off, and was filled with his blood and 
brains. This was the horrid sight that met the eyes of 





Mrs. Pierce when she returned to consciousness. She! 
sprang towards the body of her boy, but was restrained | 
by the General and his friends, who endeavored to | 
sooth her. Throughout the whole of this horrid scene, | 
General Pierce preserved the utmost presence of mind. | 
The body of the boy was removed tu a house near by.— 
The escape of the President elect was truly a most for- 
tunate and miraculous one. 


The wife of Benjamin F. Stokes, file manufacturer, 
Manchester, was so much bruised in the back and chest, | 
that she raises blood. She is also badly burnt on the 


i 
| arms and hands. 


§. C. Roby, of the firm of Roby & Todd, was consid- 


the bone on his right arm. 
Samuel Fish, overseer in the Amoskeag, was literally | 
buried in the fragments. His face was jammed in the! 


| dirt, and his head surrounded by three rocks, and frag 
! 


ments covered his body so that he could not stir for a 
number of miifutes. He was conscious of his position, | 
and heard people remark, as they passed him, ‘ That} 
man is dead.’ Mr. Fish is scarred all over. His worst | 


blow is on the left shoulder. One knee is badly hurt .| 


' 
; 

Mr. MeKaine, an [risman who was run over by the} 
cars a few years ago, and lost part of one hand in con-| 
sequence, got his legs much bruised, and is in great | 
pain this morning. Nothing serious. 

Rey. A. B. Fuller, we are happy to learn, is comfor- 
table this morning. He is a good deal injured in one | 
leg, and is bruised and sore in a number of places. 

Mrs. Newell’s daughter, a girl ten years old, had her | 
foot so badly bruised that it became necessary to am-| 
utate the three largest toes. Otherwise, she is not} 


soiled. | 
Mr. Peaslee, of Gilmanton, trader, brother to General | 
Peaslee, member of Congress, received a flesh wound on | 
his head. 

A Mr. Hazleton, of Chester, was bruised, but not se-| 
riously injured. 

Mr. Newell of Somerville, thought to be fatally in-| 
jured, is not so much hurt as was at first supposed, ant 
will recover. | 


| 
In Concord, N. H., the greatest excitement prevailed 


| on the arrival of the news of the death of Gen. Pierce’s | 


son. The Legislature adjourned, amid demonstrations of | 
the deepest grief. A gloom was cast over the whole | 
community. Indeed, all over the country, a feeling of | 
the most lively sympathy and commiseration has been | 
awakened. 


Shocking Railroad Accident.—Yesterday | 
afternoon, at about 4 o’clock, Evans's gravel train had | 
just started from the pit in Quincy, when the brakeman | 
saw a man seated on one of the cars,with his feet on the | 
bunter. He went up to him, and asked him why he was 
there. He replied that he was going to the city, and 
thought he would get a help on his way by riding. The 
brakeman warned him of his danger in sitting as he 
was, and then turned to look another way, when he 
heard a shriek, and missed the man from his seat. The 
gravel cars, as one by one they rose from the track as 
they passed over his body, revealed to the brakeman the 
fate of his passenger. The train proceeded nearly a 
mile before it could be stopped. A party of repairers, 
following the train in a hand-car, found the tody most 
frightfully mangled. The legs of the unfortunate man 
were completely severed in three places, the trunk was 
cut into three distinct pieces, his arms were also sepa- 
rated into four pieces, while his head was cut completely 
off, and all that could be found of it was a mass of 
brains, flesh, and crushed bone, not more than two 
inches thick. The fragments were scattered along the 
road for more than fifty reds. The repairers picked up 
all the pieces of the body, placed them in a sugar-box, 
and brought them to South Boston. Coroner Herrick 
was called and held an inquest. A verdict of acciden- 
tal death was rendered. 

The deceased was recognised, during the evening, as 
Mr. Frank Ward, residing on Bolton, near F. street, 
South Boston. His wife came to the depot in the eve- 
ning, and as a part of the trunk with his coat hanging 
to it was lifted from the box, she uttered a shriek of ag- 
ony, screaming, ‘It’s Frank, it’s Frank!’ The scene 
was most heart-rending. The remains were conveyed 
to the house of the deceased, who leaves a wife and chil- 
dren to mourn his loss. He was a man of some proper- 
ty, and had been working for some time in Mansfield’s 
wagon shop, at South Braintree. 

At least fifteen cars passed over Mr. Ward, weighing 
His body was also 
drawn under the rocker-beds of all the cars, the dis 
tance between the ground and the beds being but four 
inches.— Traveller of Saturday. 


} 


Powder Mill Explosion—Three Lives Lost. 
—The Mills of the American Powder Company in Acton, 


powder, and killing three men. Mr. L. Hudson, form- 
erly tavern-keeper in Stow, was torn apart, his legs and 
lower part of the body being thrown in one place, his 
head and upper part in another, about a rod apart. 


der his remains. When we saw the body, the face was 
rfect. The second was a Mr. Theodore 0. Baleom, of 
Sudbury, who was slightly disfigured. These two have 
families, The third, Mr. Hiran Hanson, of Acton, had 
his skull broken and his body somewhat bruised. Mr. 
Hudson had been in the mill only a few minutes. He 
was a carpenter, and was fixing some rollers. It is al- 
ways the custom for all others to leave the mill when 
the carpenter is at work, and it is supposed that Mr. 
Balcom and Hanson were standing a short distance from 


Mr, Hanson by a piece of an iron shaft striking him on 
the 
| 


| Steamboat Explosion—Several Persons Kill- 
| ed.—New Orleans dates of Jan. 5, state that the steam- 
}er A. Fusileer, for Attakapas, on the 3d, when near 
| Ship Island, exploded both boilers, killing the first 
| mate, second engineer, and five or six deck hands. The 
| captain was terribly wounded, and probably will not 
_recover. The steamer Texas, from Galveston, brought 
| the survivors to this city. 
' 
| Explosion.—The steamer John Simmons left 
| Louisville on the afternoon of the 7th inst. for New Or- 
|leans. When rounding out from Portland, three miles 
| from this city, one of her flues collapsed and scalded 26 
jor 28 persons—I12 are already dead. Our report is as 
| yet imperfect. 
| {A man named Kraton, or Koting, or 
| Caton, on Tuesday, murdered two children, Mary 0’- 
| Brien, aged 7 years, and Daniel O’Brien, aged 9 years, 
|in Bergen county, N. J. He has been arrested, and 
confessed the crime. Previous to his arrest, he attempt- 
ed to commit suicide. 


| The Earthquakes at the East were more de- 
| structive than previously reported. The Pekin (China) 
| Gazette, ee oe 

| Kansuch, 20,000 houses had been destroyed, 300 of the 
inhabitants killed, and 400 wounded. 

| Killed on the Railroad.—Charles Hedges, a 
lad, 13 years old, son of Mr. S. William Hedges, of 
Bridgeport, was killed on the Housatonic railroad, at 
Cornwall bridge, on the Ist inst. 


Another man killed by a bridge-—Mr. Thom- 

as W. Lawton, first brakemen on the Providence and 

Worcester freight train, was instantly killed by coming 

e was al age, to 
years 





, that in the province of. 





An Indian War in P. rigger Wash- 
i correspondent of the New Y Herald 
the fol intelligence from Billy Bowlegs, the 


« Private letters have been received here from Florida, 
statin, that Billy Bowlegs and the rest of the 
chiefs refused to the mode with Gen. 


the available troops to the scene of difficulty.’ 


Worse than California—Last spring, Mr. 
Bateman, Kanawha county, Va., emigrated to Texas 
with his family and negro servants, with the expecta- 
tion of doing better in the world, although his cireum- 
stances in Virginia were very comfortable. When he 
reached his Texas home, some of his servants died, and 
sickness in his family so operated upon his mind, that 
he concluded to return to Virginia. On his way, him- 
self, wife and five children fell victims to the cholera and 
other diseases, and found graves upon the banks of the 
Mississippi. At Memphis, the remaining children were 
left to shift for themselves, and a few days since reach- 
ed home again, with the little remnant of $700 which 
had been left of their property. 


Unlucky Marriage.---Mrs. Farnum, the for- 
mer matron of the Sing Sing Prison, seems to have had 
bad luck in her second marriage in California, if we may 
judge by the following paragraph from the San Fran- 
cisco Herald of Nov. 27 — ° 


Connubial Felicity.—Mrs. Fitzpatrick (formerly 
Mrs. Farnum) charged her husband, Lefore the Record- 
er this morning, with attempting her life. It appears 
that her husband abused her yesterday, at the house at 
which they are boarding, on Bush street, near Mont- 
gomery, and struck her in the face, causing a bleeding 
from the nose. While in the kitchen, attempting to 
staunch the bleeding, her husband came and presented 
a pistol at her head, and pulled the trigger, the cap, 
however, only exploding. He was bound over by the 
Recorder in the sum of $3009 to keep the peace for six 
months, and for his appearance before his Honor to-day, 
when he will receive the decision of the Recorder. 


Funeral of Amos Lawrence.—The funeral 
services of the late Amos Lawrence were performed in 
the Brattle Square meeting-house, at noon, on the Sth 
inst. The body was interred at Mount Auburn. Gen. | 
Pierce, Hon. Abbott Lawrence, Attorney General Clif- | 
ford, Hon, Robert C. Winthrop, Chief Justice Shaw, 
Mayor Seaver, Hon. Samuel H. Walley, Hon. John P. 
Bigelow, and cther distinguished men were present. 
The funeral cortege was long and imposing. 


The Counterfeiting at Boston.---William H. 
Wilson was recently brought before the Police Court, 
when two additional complaints were made against him 
for counterfeiting. One charges him with forging and 
making a $10 on the Merchants’ Bank, Boston; the 
other with partially engraving a plate cn the State 
Bank of Indiana. On these additional chargee he was 
ordered to give bail in the sum of $10,000, for examin-| 
ation on Tuesday, the 18th inst. He procured bail, but | 
was afterwards surrendered up by one of his bondsmen, 
and is now in prison. 


[= Hon. Charles H. Atherton, father of the, 
Senator elect from New Hampshire, died at his resi- | 
dence in Amherst, in that State, on the Sth instant, after 


a short illness, aged 79. 





{= Matthew Langdon, a printer, aged 40, 
years, committed suicide in New York, a few days since, | 
by cutting his throat. He was a believer in the spirit-| 
ual rappings, and for the last twelve months his mind | 
has been almost wholly absorbed by spiritualism. The} 
Coroner’s Jury recommend the Grand Jury to take | 
measures to suppress the ‘ rapping circles.’ 

[= The loss of property on the lakes, during | 
the last year, is estimated at $261,950 by collisions, | 
end $730,000 by other accidents. Out of this sum, | 
$639,560 is for loss in steam vessels. There have been 
223 disasters. Six steamers, 37 propellers, and 35 
sailing vessels have been totally destroyed. Lake Erie) 
afforded the greatest loss. 
fe Judge Curtis’s decision was based on the | 
fundamental law of Rhode Island, and not of the U.S 
Constitution, and can have no bearing on the law of this | 
Commonwealth, or on that of Maine, unless the provi-| 
sidns of their liquor laws and their Slate Constitutions 
are similar to those of Rhode Island, 


Singular Suit——Cassius M. Clay, of Ken- | 
tucky, appeared personally before Esquire Rowekamp, 
of Cincinnati, on Tuesday, in a suit for the recovery of 
a hog alleged to have been taken by Messrs. Smith & 
Stevens, hog-drovers. Mr. Clay gained the suit, and } 
the defendants not being able to pay judgment, Mr. | 
Clay gallantly loaned them the money for that purpose. 


Casualties in Boston.—During the year1852, | 
73 persons were killed by accident, 26 were drowned, | 
and 20 killed or scalded to death. | 


[= An Anti-Slavery meeting was lately held 
at the Methodist Chapel, Donegal-place, Belfast, Ire- 
land, when an address, somewhat lengthy, to Mrs, Har-| 
riet Beecher Stowe was agreed to. Dr. M’Gee, Mayor) 
elect, Rev. Dr. Wilson, and Rev. O. Hanlan, made the | 
chief appearance. A similar meeting was held in Livy-} 
erpool. 

Singular Circumstance.—We are told that | 
when the news of the death of Judge Marvin, of Sara-| 
toga Springs, was communicated to a colored woman | 
who was long a servant in his family, she was so| 
overcome by her feelings that she fell to the floor a! 
corpse.—Albany Register. 


| 

te A gentleman who attended the Madiac | 

meeting in New York, Friday night, sent to the Ameri- | 

can Bible Society a check for $10,000, to aid in circu-| 
lating the Bible. 


* bd | 

West Indies.—A good deal of excitement is | 

reported to exist in Havana, on account of the capture | 
of several vessels fitted out as African slavers, which 
have been brought into that port as prizes for adjudica- 

tion, by the British frigate Vestal. These were the Ve-! 

nus, the Carlota, the Quatres Hermanin, and the Arrc- | 

ate Emelia. Every attempt was being made by the 

panish authorities to prevent their condemnation. 

| 


(= The Duke of Sutherland has offered to. 
the fishermen on his estate a supply of coffee during the 
fishing season, as well as the apparatus necessary for | 
preparing it, provided they will give up the supply of 
whiskey (10 gallons) which each crew has hitherto been | 
receiving, a8 a perquisite. 


Somnambulism.—A curious case of somnam- 
bulism is recorded in the Chilicothe Gazette. A daugh- 
ter of Mr. Thomas Kane arose from her sleep, and in 
her night clothes walked four miles up the Sciota river, 
waded into the stream, and swam across a deep 
and was found by an ‘ early riser’ sitting on the bank 
of the river—asleep! Remarkable enough, as the girl 
was only 13 years old, and couldn’t swim when awake ! 


On the Fence.—Ravenna, the handsome coun- 
ty seat of Portage county, O., is situated on the dividing 
ridge between the hin bee and Mahoning rivers. It 
possesses one feature which belongs to no other town or 
city in the Union. The rain which falls on the north 
side of its court-house finds its way to Lake Erie, and 
ae which falls on the south side runs to the Gulf of 

eXxico. 


Political Speculation—-By a change of 
84,465 votes properly divided between certain States, 
General Scott would have been elected President, and by 
a change of only 10,719 votes, divided between the 
States of Massachusetts, Vermont, Kentucky and Ten- 
wr Franklin Pierce would have been elected unani- 
mously. 


A Substantial Present—Messrs. John Tap- 
re 8. H. Walley, Enoch Train, Geo. W. Crockett, and 
ohn C. Proctor, in behalf of themselves and others, 
have presented Rey. Dr. Lyman Beecher with a life an- 
nuity of $500 per annum. Dr. B. is now 77 years old, 


Preaching to Slaves—Among the resoiu- 
tions adopted by the Conference of the Methodist 
Church South, was one, that preachers should, once a 


month, preach to the colored people, on the plantations 
of their masters. 


Ee A leading medical practitioner at Bright- 
pollen nr, has recently given a list of sixteen cases 
of ysis, produced by smoking, which came under 
his own notice within the last six months. 

eS According to the late census returns, the 
population of the city of St. Louis is 94,819 ; of the 
Be sence eae ls ae 
in city and county, 62,20. 


SS a few weeks in the State of New 
Seminole pshire, to the attention of the humane portion 


| $1 


, 1 wish to an- 


Mr. Eprron,—With we 
nounce that my 8S. Foster and 


New Orleans than in New England. Nor is it more 
heinous in the sight of God to return a fugitive slave, 
than by a union with slaveholders to aid to hold millions 
in bondage, in all the pasing generations. Nor do we 
believe a ‘jury trial’ can prove any man a slave or 
free, who bears the image of his Creator and God. 

In a word, our warfare is with the doctrine, that man 
ever can, under any ible or conceivable cireumstan- 
ces, hold property in his fellow-man. 

Our motto is not, ‘ Slarery sectional, Freedom na- 
tional.’ It is, rather, Freepom Universan, axp Sta- 
VERY NOWHERE IN THE Universe or Gop! 

In promulgating these doctrines, we shall ask the aid 
and co-operation of every one who loves Man or reveres 
his Creator. We shall assail nothing that does not lie 
in the way of the freedom of the slave. But we can 
make no compromise with any institution or association 
that leagues itself with the tyrant. 

. We shall hold a Convention for proclaiming the Gospel 
of Liberty, and Love to Man, in the City Hall at Man-, 
chester, commencing on Saturday evening next, the, 
15th inst., at 7 o’clock, To that gathering we invite 
the people without distinction, not only to hear, but to 
speak, as the spirits of truth and goodness shall give 
them utterance. Let full liberty of speech be enjoyed, 
and we can pray with faith as well as fervor, ‘ God 
speed the Right!’ 

Yours in the cause of Truth and Humanity, 

Concord, Jan. 11. PARKER PILLSBURY. 











Tae American Pureno.oaicaL Jovrnat, Vor. XVIL, 
fur 1852—devoted to Science, Literature, and Gen-| 
eral Intelligence. Published by Fowners axp Wetts, | 
182 Nassau street, New York, or 142 Washington street, | 
Boston. 

Punexoxoey, the science of inp, includes in its wide | 
domain a knowledge of all the faculties, passions and) 
powers of the HUMAN sovL; all the bodily organism over | 
which the soul presides, with its structures and func- 
tions ; and all the realm of nature to which man is re-| 
lated, and with which he should live in harmony. It} 
includes a knowledge of man and his relations to God | 
and to the universe. It is thus a central and compre- | 
hensive science, beginning with the CONSTITUTION oF | 
MAN, and ending with all his possible relations, SPIRIT-| 
vaL and matertat. It is thus that setr-KNowLence is| 
the basis of all knowledge. 

Tne Purenotocica. Journa, therefore, has a! 
sphere that is universal. All philosophy, all sci-| 
ence, all art, all the details of practical life, are legiti-| 


| mate subjects of discussion in its columns. The experi-, 


ence of twenty years has not been lost to us; nor, amid 
the progress of this wonderful age, have we idly lagged | 
behind. Tue Jovrnat will endeavor to still be a little} 
in advance of the age, and of its own former efforts. 

Pureno.tocy, the science which unfolds to man the} 
laws of his own Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Being, | 
will still command our first attention; all other sub- | 
jects being, in fact, but applications and illustrations! 
of the principles of this science. We shall illustrate’ 
the varieties of cerebral development by spirited and | 
truthful excravines of striking specimens of Human | 
Nature in its highest and lowest, its harmonious and | 
discordant, its symmetrical and grotesque develop-| 
ments. 

Youxe Men, about launching forth upon the activi- 
ties of life, and anxious to start right and understand | 
their course, will find the Journal a friend and moni-! 
tor, to encourage them in virtue, shield them from| 
vice, and to prepare them for usefulness and suc- 


* | cess in life. The various cecupations will be discussed | 


in the light of Phrenology and Physiology, so that every | 
one may know in what pursuit he would be most likely | 
to succeed, | 
The Mechanic, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the | 
Stuctent, the Teacher, and the Parent, will find each | 
number of the Journal an instructive and valuable, 
companion. 
The Phrenological Journal is published on the first of! 
each month, at Oxe Dortana Year. Now is the time! 

to subscribe. Address all letters, post paid, to 

FOWLERS axv WELLS, 
Clintcn Hall, No. 131 Nassau st., New York, 
or 142, Washington st., Boston. 


This Journal is doing more to benefit mankind than) 
all the gold-diggers in the two hemispheres. It is only | 
per year, and is worth ten times that in any fami- 
ly.—Cleveland Commercial. 


Do you wish to acquire the most important knowl-| 
edge to be learned in the world? Then know thyself. | 
To do this, send for the Phrenological Journal, and | 
read it. No other work now published can be so useful 
to its readers, and especially the young men and young 
women.—.Vew Era. 


A journal containing such a mass of interesting mat- 
ter, devoted to the highest happiness and interests of 
man, written in the clear and lively style of its prac- 
tised editors,and afforded at the ‘ ridiculously’ low price | 
of One Dollar a year, must succeed in running up its 
present large circulation to a much higher figure.— 
NV. Y. Tribune. 


Car Clubs may be made up, and single subscriptions 
sent in to the publishers at once, for the New Volume. 
Acents WANTED. 





TREASURER’S REPORT 
Of Receipts, from Nov. 10, 1852, to Jan. 8d, 1858. 
Received from 8. May, Jr.—collections by 
Wm. B. Stone, at Everettville, 43c 
Westminster $1, Hubbardston,4 61, $6 24 
Dana 74c, Rutland 2 13, from Geo. 
Hilton, Gardner 25e,.............. 3 12 
Petersham 1 14, Barre 87c, Oakham 
8 26, Princeton 1 11.............; 
Ree’d from Chas. K. Hood, to redeem 


6 38—$15 74 





peda. fA ENS 1 00 
From Geo. W. Simonds, E, Lexington, | 
to redeem pledge,................. 9 00: 
From W. L. Garrison, collections made at j 
Harwi-hConvention, by J. H. Robbins, 83 50 


From Daniel Foster, for his collections, 
as follows:—At Nantucket, over ex- 
nses, 6, Fitchburg 3 42.......... 9 42 


estminster 5 75, Gardner 7 47...18 22 
Hubbardston 1 73, Winchendon 6 60 8 33 
Feltonville 8 30, Bolton 75¢, Concord 
i sine hors ere SA. Paaing bs - HeLa eas 13 80 
Bedford 25ce, Marlboro’ 95c, Felton- 

i BE es eRe «ban 6 
Fitzwilliam 52c, Marlboro’ 1 44, , 
Memei266;. ..isdseei 6. ES, 5; 2 

Dublin1 25, Peterboro’ 2 80, New Ips- 

Oe Re RE ee ene it 5 25 


Townsend 16c, Marlboro’, over ex- 
ses, 50c, Berlin, do., 4 35,.... 5 01 
yiston, do., 1 75, Holden, do, 25¢, 2.00 
D. Foster, to redeem bal. of pledge,..14 00-——78 84 
From 8. May, Jr,. for his collections— 
from Bourne Spooner, to redeem 
pledge, 20, friend. to redeem pledge, 5 00-—-25 00 
8 70 
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“Sut 125 00 
Circle, Leominster, by 
40 00 
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10 93 


tions—at Abington rae Bridgewater 














_ Physiology, Water Cure, 


_ ments and communications. Price, bi cents. 


Potices of Aleetings, Xe. 


ry, in Fall River, on Sundsy afternoon and evening 
next, Jan. 16th. 
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(Fr RHODE ISLAND. Satire Hotrer, an Ageut 

of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, will lecture in 

Providence, in Westminster Hall, on Sunday next, 
Jan. 16; and at 

Pawtucket, on Wednesday evening, Jan. 19. 





fa DANIEL FOSTER, an Agent of the Mass. A. 8. 
Society, will lecture as foliows :— 


Poquonnoc, Ct., Friday, ‘ Jan. 14. 
“ Saturday an 
Mew Landen, { secdagh Sea 16 and 16. 
Central Village, ‘* Monday, “8 17. 
Danielsonville, ‘* Tuesday, ‘“* 18. 
Brook.yn, te Wednesday ‘“* 19, 
Woodstock, “3 pre Ms 20. 
P " tu an 
Quinebeug, 2 { Sentai: Jan. 22 and 23. 
Fisherville, # Monday, bog 24. 





te” MANCHESTER, N. H.—Srepuey §. Foster and 
Parker Prussvry, for the American Anti-Slav So- 
ciety, will attend the Anti-Slavery Convention at Man- 
chester, N. H., on 
Jan. 15 and 16. 





(ar MEETINGS IN THE GRANITE STATE. An 
Anti-Slavery meeting will be held at Weare, N. H., on 
Saturday evening and Sunday, through the day and 
evening, Jan. 22 and 22, to be addressed by Parker 
Pitisnvry and Stepuen 8. Foster. 

It is earnestly hoped and confidently believed, that the 
friends of freedom and humanity in Weare and vicinity 
will spare no pains to make this gathering one beccm- 
ing the importance of the cause, and worthy the former 
reputation of the Old Granite State. 

Messrs. Foster and Pillsbury are at present laboring 
in that vicinity, and will use their utmost endeavors to 
revive the old spirit of liberty. 











Ee — 
THE ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE OF aRT. 


ee 


O* January the Ist, 1853, will be published the first 
part of a magnificent monthly work under the 
above title. The itor, Mr. JOHN CASSELL, has 
very successfully yo pron mages and published a simi- 
lar work in England during the past year, under the 
title of the Illustrated Exhibitor and Magazine of Art, 
the circulation of which has averaged 60,000 each num- 
ber. Encouraged by the success which has attended 
this enterprise, he has determined upon issuing a Mag- 


| azine of still higher pretensions; one, indeed, which 


will prove the pictorial wonder of the age. Each num- 

ber will consist of 

Sixty-eight pages of large size, printed on the finest 
paper. 

The Illustrations will be entrusted to the first Artists 
and Engravers in the world. In order to render this a 
truly Magnificent Work, and to make it really what its 
name imports, a Magazine of Art, and the most inter- 
esting pictorial wotk that has ever appeared, the Pub- 
lisher intends, in addition to a profusion of fine engrav- 
ings throughout the work, to give at least 


POUR SUPERB ENGRAVINGS 


In each monthly part, to be printed separately, on su- 
pertine plate paper. 

The work will be so conducted as to embrace the 
greatest variety of matter in its various departments, 
upon each of which the highest literary talent will be 


} employed. 


The following is a brief outline of the plan of the 
Magazine : 

1. THE HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT will 
abound with picturesque represenfations of the most 
remarkable events which have occurred in this and 
other countries; accompanied with interesting anecdotes 
and details, from the pens of the most eminent writers 
of theday. This department will contain several splen- 
did engravings, designed by the first artists of the 
world, engraved in the highest style of modern art. 

2. THE MEN AND WOMEN OF THE AGE. 
This department will consist of beautifully executed 
portraits of the leading characters of the age, especially 
of those who figure on the stage of humanity as the 
world’s benefactors. Each portrait will be accompanied 
by an interesting biographical sketch. 


3. THE WONDERS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
BOTANY, and other sciences, will be developed in 
choice engravings of Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Insects, 
Forest Trees, Flowers, Geological and Fossil] Specimens, 
&c., with accompanying descriptions. 

4. THE TRIUMPHS OF ARCHITECTURAL 
ART will be displayed in exquisitely finished represent- 
ations of Cathedrals, Churches, Palaces, and other 
models of ancient and modern Architectural Art. 

5. THE WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS, 
selected from the principal Galleries of Art in the 
world. In general, the portrait of the Master will be 
given, accompanied with a highly finished engraved 
copy of his chef d’euvre. 

6. THE SCIENTIFIC PORTIONS will be ren- 
dered highly interesting by the familiar explanations, 
and the numerous diagrams which will accompany each 
subject. 

7. MANUFACTURES. The principal manufac- 
turing processes in use will be fully explained by mi- 
nute details, and an abundance of beautiful engrav- 
inys. 

8. MACHINERY AND INVENTIONS will have 
due attention paid to them, and be described by numer- 
ous appropriate engravings. 

9. THE LADIES’ WORK-TABLE DEPART- 
MENT will contain a rich variety of elegant and orig-- 
inal patterns for various kinds of useful and ornament- 
al work, with ample directions for copying them. 

10. THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT, independ- 
ently of the various articles accompanying the illustra- 
tions, will comprise original and interesting narratives, 
contributed by the most popular writers of the day, 
with numerous illustrations. 

In every respect, the ‘ILuusTRaTED MaGazine or 
Arr’ will be decidedly 
SUPERIOR TO ANY PICTORIAL MAGA- 

ZINE OF THE DAY! 

The paper, the typography, the engravings, the lite- 
rary articles, will far surpass its successful predecessor, 
sno, a in England, upon which such high eulogiums 

ave been pronounced by the whole public press. Six 
of the monthly portions, when completed, will form a 
volume, which, for interest, originality, value and beau- 
ty, will defy competition, It will not only be an inter- 
esting family book, but a rich ornament for the draw- 
ing-room table, and a pleasant companion in the study. 

{3 The parts will appear on the first of every month, 
at Twenty-five Cents each, and will be supplied by eve- 
ry bookseller throughout the Union, or by 

ALEXANDER MONTGOMERY, 
17 Spruce Street, New York. 


NEW BOOK! 


AN Beaar ON THE 
TRIAL BY tURY, 
BY LYSANDER SPOONER. 





224 pages, large octavo, Price in paper covers, $1; 
in cloth, $1.25; in law , $1.50. Just published, 
and for sale by BELA MARSH, No. 25 Cornhill, 

January 14. 8m 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL DEPOT, 
OWLERS, WELLS & Co., 142 Wasutnerow Sr., 
have constantly on hand all works on Phrenology, 

Magnetism, Psychology, Pho- 

nography, &e. &e. J 

They furnish Phrenological Examinations day and 
evening, either in written or verbal form, including 


much valuable advice as to health, correcting faults, 
occupations, Ke. &e. January 14. 


Six Years in a Georgia Prison. 
NABRATIVE OF LEWIS W. PAINE, who suffered 





_imprisonment six years in Georgia, for the crime 
of aiding the escape of a fellow-man from that State, 
after he had fied from slavery. Written by himself. 


_ Price, 25 cents. 


For sale by BELA MARSH, No. 25 Cornhill. 
January 14. 3m 





ADIN BALLOU’S BOOK. 


EING an Exposition of Views 


the prin- 
cipal Facts, Causes and it-man- 
pte t with te 


state- 
et ie tae ee 
munica oun M 
oS eiats. — » through J. M. Spear. 
-Also—Mr. Bi S , entitled * Fe 
miliar : ifestations; ” » 
series of article by Dr. Exocu Ponp. Profesor in the 
Bangor with a Reply, 
by Aveent Binauam, Price, 16 cents. 


Feral ty BELA MARSH, No. 25 Cornhill. _ 
Jenuary 14. 8m 
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POETRY. 


For the Liberator. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


BY W. FREEMAN. 











Awaké@! awake! arise! 

Behold before your eyes 

A great and glorious prize, 
Saith the Spirit of the Age. 


No longer yield the day 

To Intemperance a prey, 

But let reason gain the sway, 
Saith the Spirit of the Age. 


Now educate the mind, 

The chains of sloth unbind; 

True freedom ye shall find, 
Saith the Spirit of the Age. 


Still set before your view 

The beautiful and true; 

First think, then bravely do, 
Saith the Spirit of the Age. 


Respect your brother man, 

Of whatever hue or clan, 

Befriend him if you can, 
Saith the Spirit of the Age. 


But chiefly save the Child, 
By instruction firm, yet mild, 
Preserve him undefil’d, 

Saith the Spirit of the Age. 


So may ye hope to see 
Man as he ought to be, 
Wise, healthy, happy, free, 
Suith the Spirit of the Age. 
+> - 
For the Liberator, 
PUNCHIANA. 
When France turned round, in Forry-E1¢u7, 
And changed her Kingdom to a State,— 
Put off her royal petticoat, 
And gave the sans-culolle a vote,— 
Punch parodied old Mother Goose, 
And from his leash this fun let loose :— 


* Louis Philippe has lost his peop., 
And don’t know where to find ’em; 

The people of France have mvle an advance, 
And left their King behind ’em.’ 


If Punch will allow, we may add now— 


The volatile peop. went fast asleep, 

And dreamed that they were ruling :— 
When they awoke, it was all a joke! 

The .Vup. was their befooling. 


Says Bony, the Third, ‘ Just take my word— 
I know the way to find *em ; 

Let them alone, and thy "ll come home, 
A dragging their King behind ’em.’ 


But the Paris Punch might retaliate, 

And rap us a trifle over the pate. 

How would this sound, think you, in French, 
To ‘ Model Republicans’ on the bench ?— 


* See saw ! hold your jaw! 
The States have passed a most infamous law ! 
They sold their birth-right for a straw, 
When they passed the Fugitive Law !’ 

7 


People who live in houses of glass 
Should be very careful, when they pass, 
How they throw their stones of wit, 
For they themselves may be sometimes hit. 
Framingham, Dec. 22, 1852. 
——_@—__—_ 
From the Fitchburg News. 
THE PUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


BY C. A. B. 


Another stab in Freedom’s side ! 
Another link in Slavery’s chain ! 
Another wave to swell the tide 
Of human wretchedness and pain ! 


Oh, are the woes too light that bind 
The fettered millions down to earth, 

That Law must rise once more to grind 
A fresh heel o’er their trodden birth ? 


Out on this coward act that draws 
Its sword across a human claim !— 
This Nero among cruel laws !— 
This climax of a Nation’s shame ! 


Thank God, the sacred right of speech 
Has yet no levied tax to pay ! 

Thank God, that stands above their reach, 
A claim they dare not pluck away ! 


Then send it swelling through the land,— 
The voice that clamors for Repeal; 

Shall such a law unchallenged stand, 
Crushing warm hearts beneath its heel ? 


Oh, People cursed !—Oh, hunted Race !— 
God gave to you a darker skin; 

Your crime is but a dusky face, 
Ours is a spirit black with sin ! 


Just Heaven ! in thine avenging sight 
Our swarthy brother stands more fair, 
More glorious with intrinsic light, 
Than these, their whited tyrants, are. 


Oh, shall the outward always be 
The measure of a human claim, 

And man’s great spirit ne’er be free, 
Beating in Black and White the same? 


Heaven help us! for the night is long, 
And faith and patience well-nigh fail ; 
Right struggles in the arms of Wrong,— 
God send that yet it may prevail ! 
—<— 
THE DYING HOUR. 
BY 0, A, BOWE. 
* This is the end of earth,’ 
The night of life’s short day; 
Nor greatest wealth, nor purest worth, 
Nor rank, nor power, can stay 
The coming of this certain end— 
This night to which our footsteps tend. 


Death is no doom of ill, 
As vainly taught on earth; 
Tis only Heaven’s mysterious will, 
As much so as our birth.* 
God, in his wisdom, sends us here, 
And when He calls, we disappear. 


Nor is this earth our all; 
*Tis God's supreme decree, 
Though nations sink, or planets fall, 
Man shall not cease to be ! 
There is, beyond this mortal span, 
A higher, nobler life for man. 


The days of earth we love, 
Nor do we fear the night: 
Is not the sky spread out above, 
With stars and radiance bright? 
If not, we trust the morn will rise, 
With light and life to glad our eyes. 


So of Death’s darker night, 
Though filled with clouds and gloom; 
To faith and reason’s eye, a light 
Shines from beyond the tomb : 
It gilds the passing spirit’s way, 
And guides her to the Land of Day. 


iM. pya mama ‘It is as natural to die as to be 
" 
PHILANTHROPY. 
Forever seek mankind to bless ; 
All evils that thou canst, redress ; 
Be it thy drink, be it thy food, 
Ever to labor doing good. 











THE LIB 





ERATOR. 











‘THE LIBERATOR, 


WEBSTER. 
BY GEORGE F, TALBOT. - 


There is no sentiment less philosophies than that, 
quoted in sombre Latin over almost every fresh-sodded 
grave: .Vil de mortuis, nisi bonwm. For the living, 
always let this charity be inveked;—as for the dead, 
they require it‘no longer. While Lachesis, with even 
or uneven thread, spins out the events of human life, 
who can know what crowning act may yet be to be 
dene, that shall change the aspect of the whole? Se- 
duced by great temptations, buffeted by secret fears | 
that sometimes assault the fortitude of the heart through | 
the infirmities of passion or of age, the captive soul | 
has gone under the clouds of sin, it may be, for years, | 
—a mystery to the world, an affliction to the good, a 
triumph to fiends and bad men. But wait hopefully; 
for even on the very barriers of death, a bitter repent- 
ance may retrieve all, and the light of the spirit, setting | 





like the clear sun from an overcast sky, may tinge the | 
lifted clouds of sin with hues of beauty. The whole’ 
anterior life may have been a conflict with adverse | 
circumstances or a false appearance, the true scope and | 
purpose of which was to be revealed in the great sacri- | 
fice for right, the noble avowal for truth yét to be! 
made. | 

Who would have recognized the martyr-courage of the | 
dreamy and ideal Sir Thomas More, had he not been 
called to face the martyr’s doom? Who would not have 
believed, that the constancy of Cranmer would always 
yield to his physical fears, but for the tremendous ener- 
gy of its recoil? Had our American Clay, upon his | 
conspicuous death-bed, perhaps with weak saute! 
ness self-chosen for its higher dramatic effect in history, 
embodied in an act the most obvious principles of the 
political creed of which he was the exponent, and of the| 
Christianity of which he trusted himself a disciple,— 
the emancipation of his fellow-men, as whose owner he 
presumptuously intruded himself into the presence of 
God, how gladly would an admiring world have believ- | 
ed that this act, and all the fervid declarations, in the! 
same spirit, that half redeemed his oratory, were the | 
true man, and that his slaveholding, his low personal | 
morality, and the great support he gave to bad theories | 
and dangerous modes of thought, were only the false 
aspects of the man, the accidents of his position. But | 
no; he was morally incapable of such an act. He was! 
too feeble in spirit and will to achieve it, or perhaps 
even to meditate it. The destinies, too, would not per- 
mit a false interpretation to be given to seventy-six | 
years of meanness and compromise. And so his death | 
and his life were in perfect keeping. 

But when 


* Comes the blind fury with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spua life’; 





ar Neo 


when Death, the great undertaker, screws down the | street and Wall street; and, like other gods, was alto- 


coffin-lid upon features that can feign no longer, it is 
through the glass of history, and not the convex lens 
of eulogy, that the man must thenceforth be viewed. 
Involuntarily then every mind sums up its accumulated 
items of knowledge, and busily adjusts them into an 
image of the character. Danie. Wesster is now the 
hero of the world’s thought. No more careful are the 


| ry care and kindness. For the large fraction of the peo- 


| views of subjects were practical and commercial.— 


| flattery once styled him the ‘ godlike.’ 


tional, in any bad sense,-so neither was he, in a good 
sense. Neither his culture nor his morals savored of 
New England. Occasionally, he mouthed the cant of 
New England reform, but oftener he ignored, tudicrous- 
ly mistook, or openly derided it. Called oftener than 
any other man to inaugurate incidents of the nation’s 
progress and celebrate its glorious anniversaries, be 
misinterpreted the lessons of history, deducing conserv- 
atism and reaction from the example of innovators and 
rebels. He has affected an over-veneration for the fa- 
thers, not for the purpose of stimulating us to imitate 
them, but to make us doubtful of the application of 
their principles, and tenacious of ancient abuses. 

Since his day, our country, or at least the North, has 
entered a new era in legislation, adding to the negative 
theory of liberty the positive practice of justice and 
charity. This beneficent policy has eagerly sought and 
sedulously relieved the unfortunate classes of society. 
For the criminal, it has lessened temptations, multiplied 
restraints, and offered encouragements to reform. For 
the idiot, the insane, the bereft of the functions of the 
senses, it has provided the compensation of.extraordina- 


ple in a slavery tolerated still by religion and law, it 
has at last opened the eyes of its sympathy, and held! 
up hopes of distant deliverance. For all, it has main-| 
tained a system of general education, while it has ele-| 
vated the standard of the national literature far above | 
the puerilities of the last generation. Our country has | 
in all her past, no more glorious epoch than this;—nor 
the world. 

Mr. Webster was not the master mind of this move- 
ment; he contributed nothing to it—he never even 
recognized it, So utterly incapable was he even of 
comprehending it, that he stood up before the slave-| 
holding barbarians of the Senate, and apologized for it | 
as WVorthern prejudice, for which he hoped his constit- 
uents might be excused, their training having been 
somewhat peculiar. This reform movement has found 
its own heroes,—men, who have redeemed politics from | 
their intolerable imposture, and religion from its accu- | 
mulated cant,—men who have honored their ancestors, 
not by building their monuments, but by doing their 
works. But they have been peculiarly obnoxious to 
Webster. He was sagacious enough to know, that the 
rising of their star was the perpetual waning of his. 
Nature, among all her gifts, never endowed him with | 
the manliness, the purity, nor the devotion, to be of| 
them, and so he could but hate them. 

Restricted by hisdeficiency of ideality, of philosophic 
ins'ght, of religious sentiment, the intellectual range 
left for his oratory was exceedingly narrow. His 








Much of his eloquence was the earnestness of traffic 
driving its thriftiest bargain. His political ethies were 
mainly utilitarian and material, The hyperbole of 
He was the 
Mammon of Trade,—the impersonation of the great 
World-Spirit that builds its marble temples in State 





| gether like his worshippers. 
| The Seventh of March, 1850, was Webster’s Day | 
| oF Jupemext. On that day, he deliberately judged | 
| himself, and honestly confessed of what kind he was. 
He gave to the world the key to his character, the test 

| of his whole life. There was no mistake in this step. 
| It was not the good man overtaken in a fault, the un-| 


household and friends left there at Marshfield, with the | wary man thrust into a false position. It was true to) 


relics of his magnificent fleshly tabernacle upon their! himself. 
hands, to provide for it decent and honorable sepulture, | 


than are the thinkers of the world, who have heard the 


It was all he was capable of doing. It indi- | 
eated the limit and possibility of his nature. 


Up to this time, he had followed, not led, New Eng- | 


name of Webster, to find for him a fitting niche in the | land and the North, in an earnest purpose to apply to | 


gallery of memory, and condense into an inscription 
above it their idea of his worth. 


the condition of the people the principles of democracy | 
| identified with our form of-government and the very | 


From the general editorial notices, and still less from nation’s life,—if that government be not a sham, and | 


the more studied eulogies that are to perpetuate the | the nation’s life a lie in history. The ‘ prejudice,’ the} 


event through the next month, little is to be exnected 
in the way of help towards a just criticism of the char- 
acter of the man, now lying in state before the world. 
The mere fact of death overawes most men. They have 
a natural pity for him who is so ill-used as to be com- 
pelled to die. So they minister readily the ineffectual 
consolation of praise. Besides, a tradition prevails ex- 
tensively, that all men must ultimately die, so that the 
panegyrists of the dead, with an eye to thrift, are actu- 
ally contributing to a fund in which they have a con- 
tingent benefit. Thus the practice has grown into a 
conventionality, which it is heathenish and impolite to 
violate. The eulogists proper of course do their duty. 
The great orator is dead,—the man cunning in words ! 
Bring orations, bring beautiful words, with which to 
leaven the air above his bier, as fitting as to strew the 
grave of youth with fresh spring flowers. 
borrow her tone from neither of these. 


History will 


* Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumor lies; 
But lives, and spreads aloft, by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove. 
As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 
Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.’ 


At some point in the story of human life, historic 
justice must be done. If a man, on the breath of a de-| 
praved public opinion, has procured right to be vot® 
down, and the laugh to be turned against trath, they 
must vindicate themselves sometime over his fame. 
Truth is dearer than any man’s reputation. 

Of Webster’s intellectual endowments, I have not the 
analytical ability to speak fully. In the department in 
which he labored, his talents were, for the most part, 
but the tools of his trade. They increased the force and 
extended the sphere, without indicating the character of 
the man, They gave to his actions prominence, and 
secured to him a large place in the observation of his 
times. H@ was as great an orator as he could be, with-| 
out being a better man. From being the attorney of 
individuals, he rose to be the attorney of interests. To 
the causes to which he lent his gigantic powers of mem- 
ory, analysis, and arrangement, whether in the courts 
or in polities, he brought the mesmeric spell of a com- 
manding presence, that transmuted into the dignity of 
eloquence the shallowest common-places of the street, 
an emphatic repetition often of what was particularly 
feeble in form or in proof, a discrimination in the choice 
of words, more the fruit of exquisite taste than of elab-' 
orate culture, a marshalling of them in a style sparing- 
ly ornamented, massive as his own brain, the fashion of; 
oratory for a half century. These were the instrumen-_ 
talities and materials of an exhaustive and irrefragable | 
logic, that only asked you in courtesy to assume its pre-| 
mises, and stand at its point of view, and then pushed | 
you to its conclusion implacably, inevitably. But he | 
brought no substantial originality, no philosophy, no! 
warmth from the heart, no aspirations from the religious | 
sentiment. He could be solemn, almost awful, like the) 
thunder, never brilliant or dazzling, like heat licht-, 
ning, and when he descended to be familiar or facetions, 
he only became feeble. | 

He was self-conscious, and greater than his thoughts, 
because his thoughts were always contrivances, not in-| 
spirations. He never was the soul of any cause, as! 
Cobden is of Free Trade, and Garrison of Abolitionism. | 
All interests and all subjects stood only in the client's | 
relation to him. He advocated both sides of several! 
measures of State policy, but he never, as it is satirical. | 
ly phrased, wmiade a hobly of either. He was not a, 
man of one idea, for he had not devotion enough to 
succamb to even one idea. He could feign the zeal, 
the indignation, the pertinacity of his client in arguing 
his case, but if he lost it, as he seldom did, he could 
walk out of court as coolly as his suecessful antagonist, 
When the high tariff system and the United States Bank 
went down, he, the fervid advocate of both, remained 
as erect.as before, as completely alive to his personal 
interests. He was retained against Texas; but when 
Texas came in, in spite of him, his acquiescence was 
more than magnanimous. He was no Kossuth to fill 
the world with poetic wailings over his lost Hungary. 
The defeat of nothing eould affect him, because he was 
identified with nothing. 

He has spent his life mostly in Massachusetts, the 
most enlightened of the States, and in Boston, the cen- 
tre of its refinement; but as he boasted he was not sec- 








_ self. It was not that his declaration against the restric- 


| 
whim, the monomania of his eccentric client took that | 


direction, like poor Miss Flite with her everlasting | 
. . . . t 
suit in chancery, and he felt bound in professional hon- | 


| 


or to stand by and advocate it. Though this benefi- 
cent policy was not his own, though he never quite un- 
derstood it, he had been its eloquent exponent at Ply-| 
mouth, at Springfield; and in the Senate on the Oregon | 
question, and might fairly claim to have it imputed to| 
him. 





There he stood for days deliberating a foregone con- 
Far away was his native North, shrunk in| 
his thought to the smallest dimensions, no warmth in| 


its bleak and frost-bound borders, save what came from | 


clusion. 


city parlors and bank and counting-house grates,—| 
fanatical, countrified, contemptible. The sunny South | 
embosomed him, vast as China on a Chinese map; and | 
hot as the reek of the agony and sweat of three million | 
slaves, came the treacherous miasm of slaveholder$’ 
praises and promises. Above him, in the awful silence, 


| was the Higher Law; but having gone questioning it | 


no higher than the top of the Blue Ridge and the Alle-| 
ghanies, and getting no response, it was as easy to’ 
argue it away, as for Falstaff to reason down honor. | 
Before him lay a golden opportunity to do a great deed, 
a fair fame, and the approbation of God. On one side 
was a greedy interest, speaking in threats and bribes; | 
on the other, a mere principle, for the most part silent. 
The good angels wasted little time in trying ‘to stir) 
such a dish of skimmed milk to so honorable an action.’ 
The tainted atmosphere of the Washington slave-pens | 
infected him. The spirit of intrigue, and of baffled or | 
desperate ambition, had gathered into the Senate, as| 
never before, all the world-worn politicians of the na-| 
tion, haggard with the wear and tear of partisan con-| 
flict, watching each other’s schemes with dim, senile 
eyes, and checking each other’s plots with feeble, pal- 
sied hands,—men whose healthy instincts would have 
compelled them, years before, to seek the repose of pri- 
vate life, preliminary to the repose of the grave.— 
Among these, the Higher Law was a favorite scoff, and 
the principles of democracy an abomination. Foote 
flitted about like an evil spirit, with words of promise 
to the ear, so wofully broken to the hope; while Clay, 
intent only on embarrassing a raw President, who had 
supplanted him, looked askance, with canning worldly 
eye, to see if his old rival would presume upon a higher 
morality than his own. 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be said that 
Welster fell. He only discovered himself, and must 
thenceforth seem what he was compelled to confess him- 


tion of slavery was unexpected or consequential. It 
was consequential mainly to him. Some few unsaga- 
cious persons had high hopes of him, but the most 
knew he would fail in the hour of trial. When a brave, 
good deed is to be done, a brave, good man is wanted. 
Figs do not grow of thistles, It was not the greatest 
imaginable heroism to stand by the Wilmot Proviso in 
1850. Any ordinary good inan, of which there are sev- 
eral in every school district, might have done it, and 
claimed no merit. But a mere attorney could not do it, 
however eloquent and impressive, nor a man whose 
vision had grown oblique through ambition, and whose 
moral integrity had been softened to flabbiness by praise 
and bounty. 

Webster was meanly ambitious. The artist should 
be satisfied with the rewards of his art, and the scholar 
with the fruit and fame of his studies. No department 
of literary or creative art has more immédiate, more 
substantial, or more ample rewards than oratory. It 
charms the rudest minds. Men who would never ap- 
preciate a poem or a masterpiece in painting or statua- 
ry, can be stirred to madness by the magie power of el- 
oquent speech, Thus, while the artist goes often to an 


obseure grave only with the hope of an immortality for| 


himeelf and his works, the great orator receives his 
good things in his life-time; nay, in the very moment 
when his full-wrought powers are lashing to enthusiasm 
an enraptured crowd, and the electricity of his genius 
thunders and lightens upon ‘a sea of upturned faces,’ 
every billow of the passion which he excites reflects 
into his own heart a ravishing and ineffable joy. All 
the honors of eloquence were within Webster’s reach, if 
not already attained. He had established a communi- 
cation with the people, who rushed together at the mere 
ound of his voice. Senates and courts turned to him 








with deference and delight. Both hemispheres rurg 
with the echo of his name. With all this, and a com- 
plete consciousness of it, he wished, nay, absolutely 
panted tc be President,—to be nominal head of the na- 
tion, indeed, but to be also the head /ackey of fifty thou- 
sand lackeys, of a jealous and jesuitical party-mecha- 
nism, that promised only the chance of four years ten- 
ure of pitiful salaries, for dirty services. 

That he wished this is evident from the restless zeal 
with which, by letters and speeches, he followed up thc 
demonstration of the Seventh of March, intruding 
himself upon the privacy of every man’s thoughts, in- 
tent upon cresting for himself a prominence of whatso- 
ever character, and more than once plainly soliciting a 
place among the candidates. It is evident, teo, from 
the desperate efforts made by men in his immediate 
counsels to dragoon him through the Baltimore Con- 
vention, and to run him afterwards independently, on 
the strength of the injustice that had been done him in 
their ludicrous defeat. It seems as if, on the Seventh 
of March, the desperation of this ambition quite over- 
stepped the modesty of nature, and the infatuated ea- 
gerness of his lust for power threw off even the sham 


that this writer asserts. His vices having impair- 
ed a constitution naturally sound and vigorous, it 
needed only the remorse which must have followed 
his speech of the 7th of March, 1850, to hurry 


him to the . -What a lesson to politicians, 
and especially to the young men of the country, 


does his example afford !— Penn. Freeman. 





a 


; Vicia the N. Y. Tribune. 
A THRILLING INCIDENT AT SEA. 


SIXTEEN LIVES SAVED, 


We have been kindly favored with the following 
extract of a private letter from Mareus Spring, Esq., 
of this city, giving an account of the saving of the 
crew of the Scotch hark Jesse Stevens, by the 
Steamer Pacific, on her last passage from here to 
Liverpool. We are sure that no one can read this 
simple narrative without something of the emotions 
it so vividly expresses :— 





‘One morning, while lying wrapped up in blan- 
kets, overcoats, &e., on the sofa, the wind and 
sleet and snow roaring round the heaving ship, one 
of the passengers came down and reported that a 
wreck had been scen in the midst of the storm, and 
men clinging to it, and calling out, ‘ Save us! Save 





dignity of diplomacy. I know that the dishonest 


us !’ Though so nearly stupified as to care for noth- 


speech, which politicians in this country have so sedu-| ing, even if we had been the wrecked ones ourselves, 
lonsly cultivated, always regards the men obnoxious to| and hardly believing, at first, it could be so, I rous- 


office as the victims of the importunities of their 
friends. Naturally, all our great men have a passion 
for retirement; they are equally ready to die and hold 
office for their country, and their martyrdom to the 
calls of duty has thinned the world of statesmen, and 
stuck the land with monuments. Let this go into the 
eulogies, and newspaper articles, and flash bicgraphies, 
and let the Jew Apella, and the heirs and assigns of 
his faith, believe it. 

Of what may be called his minor morals, I care not 
particularly to speak. There is a class of vices, even, 
which do not necessarily defile the man. 
though rarely, the noble spirit, compensating for gifts 
of genius by an excess of sensualism, maintains, even 


Sometimes, 


in its slavery to passion, a dignity, that, at intervals) 


of intellectual serenity, asserts a higher birthright and 
a better destiny. But if, when age, bringing maturer 
thoughts and an indurated will, comes to the assistance 
of the soul, she does not set her house in order, and 
subject to their place the turbulent passions of youth, 
the suspicion survives, that the sensuality, instead of 
being an infirmity of the flesh, is a native and perma- 
nent taint of the spirit. But it is the intellectual, the 
spiritual sin, that is the index to the character and 
type of its quality. The organized church, however, 
hesitates longest, and scans closest these defects of the 
outer life, and perhaps it can apply no better test. 
Since it is understood that Webster passed that ordeal, 
gravest questions of this character must be considered 
as settled for many minds. The straight gate, that, 
opening narrowly up, scrapes so unmercifully the backs 
of mean penitents, squeezing under it into the pale, 
swings high and clear for greater sinners; nay, there 
are those, for the suke of whose glory and honor, gate- 
posts and walls shall be cleared away, and the acquisi- 
tion, at such cost, be the standing boast of the church 
ever afterwards. 

Webster has outlived his three score years and ten, 
and by the intensity of his activities and experiences, 
exhausted a vitality that might have outworn four 
score. But he died in the midst of his worldly plans, 
—farming at Marshfield, farming at Franklin,—with 
convivial courtesies on no stinted scale to receive and 
to repay. His cases stood on the dockets of the courts; 
his fees had been paid that wefe yet to be earned, earn- 
ed that were yet to be paid. Literary societies waited 
to inaugurate a new season with the announcement of 
his name. At the head of Foreign Relations, ghosts of 
abortive wars had scarce ceased to haunt the precincts 
of the State Department, and shadows of future ones 
not yet confrgnted with the skill of his diplomacy loomed 
on the near horizon. His statesman’s word, as good as 
‘ the faith of a king,’ stood pledged to the execution of 
the Fugitive Slave Act, while its victims run the 
streets of Boston and Syracuse, and the large meshes 
of his net of treason swept formally through the halls 
of courts, and took nothing by the motion. Slavery was 
stealthily spreading over ‘ the table lands’ where the 
‘laws of God and of physical geography,’ as thunder- 
ed from his Sinai, by a fiat unnecessary to be re-enact- 


ed, had for ever prohibited it. Thirty ships, under au- 


thority of custom papers and his official letter, were | drop in one or two men—then they would slacken | 
buffeting the angry meeting of the waters of the At-, the rope and let the boat recede, before the re-| 
lantic and Pacific on an errand of commerce, while| turning wave should come and dash them togeth- | 
swift steamers were dashing along under the shadows) °T: te” they would return, in like manner, for tion, and also in consideration of delay and wnoerty 
of the Andes, with bis other official letter, to head them | 


off and prenounce them piratical. Surely, the editors 
may well aflirm, in the honorable phrase—* He died in 
the harness!’ though certain of the Scott journals may 
lament in an ‘ aside,’ that he did not die in the traces. 

His departing was sufficiently edifying to the religious 
public. He anticipated the exordium of his own eulo- 
gy by announcing, as if to the Senate, 


of religion. 


physical weakness, under strong apprehensions of death, | 


is not to be taken as index of character. 
strong man the credit of the best utterances of his un- 
scared soul in life and health, and do not judge him by 
the weakness of his mortal fears, or the opiated breath- 
ings of his tranquillity and faith. A florid Congres- 
sional orator has lately made a decided hit in eloquence, 
by portraying Henry Clay’s advent to heaven, and his 
overawing the angels with his ‘majestic mien.’ It 
might not be quite out of keeping in the man whe 
sought to overawe Kossuth, and impress the hero-ora- 
tor with a character so instinctively repugnant to his 
own, to try the same kind of manners upon the angels; 
and if his great competitor on earth should seek to 
make a like sensation by recommending to these deni- 
zens of the higher spheres the subject of religion, some 
friendly and good-natured spirit would doubtless take 
the first courteous opportunity to put them both on 
quite a different track. 

Calhoun, Clay, Webster, the great triumvirate !— 
While the nation mourns according to published formu- 
las, and sheds tears on paper, deploring its loss, Hu- 
manity will count her gains. They lived long, they 
clung tenaciously to their large influence, but Humanity 
never hung her hopes upon either of them. Tuey ob- 
structed the better era; they hindered the coming of 
the kingdom of heaven. Along with them will depart 
much that is heathenish in our estimate of what consti- 
tutes greatness in men. The old goes out—the new 
comes in—and new times will bring new and better 
men. They are here now, only the shadows of these 
colossi haye half obscured them. 


East Macutis, Me., Oct. 30, 1852. 
a 


THE TRUTH COMING OUT. 


A correspondent of The Tribune, evidently well 
informed, speaking of certain blu .ers of the Ad- 
ministration in the management vf our Foreign 
Relations, alludes to Mr. Webster in these terms : 


‘[ will do the memory of Mr. Webster the justice ‘to 
write, that no blame on this account attaches to him in 
Washington, as it is well known here, that for quite two 
years before his death, his powers of mind—his superior- 
ity of mind—had left him. He commenced to die, in- 
tellectually, long before that period, being for that time, 
at least, almost an imbecile during half the hours he 
was awake. Occasionally, in his latter days, he had 
brilliant. moments. The smouldering fire of his pre- 
viously great mind would now and then burst forth like 
a dying irruption from the erater of a voleano about to 
lose its activity. But such scintillations gradually be- 
came so rare as to make the entire destruction of his in- 
tellectual vigor a topic of common conversation in 
Washington, at least a year before God called him hence. 
Mr. Fillmore endeavored, as delicately as possible, to 
cause his duties to be discharged by others on his (Mr. 
F.’s) views of the necessities of each ease ; often, too, 
dictating to Mr. Webster himself his policy, when the 
latter was not bright enough to perceive that he was be- 
ing made the instrument of carrying out the dill ~dally- 
ing and eommon-place ideas of the acting President.’ 


Those who saw Mr. Webster the last year 
of his life, or who have seen the pictures of him 
taken within that period, if they are not blinded 








Otherwise, the language of disease and | 


Give the 


;ed myself; and sure enough, all my own stupid 
| and selfish feelings, all nausea and headache, and 
j all murmuring spirit in view of our own condition, 
| were instantly dissipated, and gaye place to the hear- 
| tiest sympathy and earnest prayers for sixteen poor 
| fellows in a shattered bark, With sails torn and 
streaming in the wind, masts all wrenched off and 
swept away, and the water rushing through the 
sides of the vessel, as she rose now and then on a 
high wave, the sea rolling over her, a perfect flood, 
| every minute, 

| Our ship had stopped her engines, and was hov- 
| ering about ; coming near enough, in the brief in- 
itervals of the storm, for Capt. Nye to speak 
| through his trumpet a word of encouragement.— 
| The Captain had been sick with a violent cold and 


inflammation of the lungs, (the first time, I think, 
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| since he became a Captain.) but this had called 
| him from his hed, and, dressed in his great tar- 
| paulin coat, with his hat drawn over his ears, a 
| sailor holding him from falling as he stood upon 
| the steep deck, the ship tumbling almost over on 
| its sides at every roll, his fine face flushed with 
| excitement, as the wind and sleet dashed into it, 
and against him, as if they would take him off his 
| the roar of the storm his voice of command to en- 
| other side of the wreck, trying to keep near it, 
}and avoid dashing against it, to the certair. ruin 
| of all. 

| All this lasted for an hour or more, while we 
| passengers on the upper deck, holding on to ropes 
| the poor fellows, when the mists, and clouds, and 
| spray, gave us an opportunity to see them climb- 
ing the wave in their shattered bark, all looking 
anxiously towards us, and waving hats and hands. 
The rolling of the sea, some movement on deck, 


fear it was a hopeless case, anc 
goand leave them, when all at once a gleam of 
light broke from above, and a splendid rainbow 
appeared on a dark background of clouds behind 
us. It seemed indeed a heaven-sent sign of hope 
ai. promise, and I eagerly scanned the upturned 
faces of the wretched crew to see if they did not 
hail it as such, but I since learn they interpreted 
it in accordance to the sailor's adage : 

‘ A rainbow in the morning 

Is the sailor’s warning; 

A rainbow at night 

Is the sailor’s delight.’ 


While I supposed the bow of promise was fill- 
ing their hearts, as it was mine, with joy and grat- 
| itude, the Captain seized the moment of a lull in 
| the storm to say to Tompkins, his third officer, 
| (blessed be the noble-hearted fellow!) ‘ Are you 





| willing to risk going in the life boat to their res-| 


/eue?’ ‘Ready and willing,’ was the prompt re- 
| ply ; and soon the beautiful boat, with Tompkins 
| and three sailors, was bounding dver the foaming 
havaves. They had a rope soon drawn from ship to 
| bark, passing through the life boat. 
| little company were soon under the stern of the 
| wreck, receiving with their open arms, as they 
| were dropped or thrown down (for some were so 
stupified with wet and cold, they had to be thrown 
'into the boat) the dripping sailors of the ‘ Jesse 
| Stevens.’ The waves ran so high it was unsafe 

to lie near the wreck, so the boat was hauled up 

by rope, at intervals, near enough for them to 


one or two more; and finally, all were safe in the 
| boat, and we only hoped they would get it back 
| to the ship with its freightof saved lives. Proud- 
| ly again it bounded over the billows with its heavy 
load, as if it had been a swan ora sea-bird, and 
| though several times, when it went out of sight 
| in the trough of the sea, we trembled lest we had 
| seen it for the last time, it stilkmounted the top 
| of the next wave and dashed down the watery hill- 


; : his own demise, | side towards us, again to rise and descend till they | 
and talked beautifully to his attendants on the subject | 


| reached our ship’s side, when a hundred men, with 
boisterous shouts and ropes let down, with nooses 
at the ends, soon hauled up every man of them. 
| And so sixteen nice, respectable Scotchmen, from 
Augustine, on their way home from Canada, with 
a load of lumber, are fellow passengers with us, 
with thankful hearts only and no lumber, and 
will reach home before they are looked fur, to tell 
of their marvellous escape. 

Since this incident, certainly the most heart- 
thrilling and sublime it has been my lot to witness, 


the voyage, we have all been in better spirits, and 
have slept, I imagine, with more grateful and 
happy dreams. We had a meeting of passengers, 
and raised five hundred dollars as a purse for 
Tompkins and the three men who aided him.— 
Tompkins looks very happy as he walks the deck, 
and is a great favorite with us all.’ 





Pourricat Svontsu. We notice that some of our 
political exchanges are quite fond of taunting 
General Henry Wilson with his former association 
with the shoemaker’s bench. These gentlemen, in 
their party zeal, forget that they are throwing dirt 
at the principal manufacturing interest of Mas- 
sachusetts ; one in which about seventy thousand 


more than $20,000,000 annually. 
lieve that the shoemakers of Massachusetts are 
ashamed of an employment that affords an honest 
and independent living to themselves and their 
families, an employment by which a Roger Sher- 
man once earned his bread. Those snobs who 
sneer at shoemakers ought to go barefoot for a 


ing, their opposite extremities ought to be made to 
correspond to them.—Boston Museum. 


The snobs who sneer at General Wilson are in 
many cases the children and grandchildren of shoe- 
makers, bucket makers, carpenters and the like, 
who owe their present position and wealth to the 
honest and persevering labors of their worthy 
ancestor mechanics, and who, by sneering at the 
Hon. Henry Wilson, are only reviling and dishonor- 
ing the memory of their own fathers. That's all. 
—Salem Freeman. 


ig ‘ The Mother of Presidents ’ and the Mother 
of Slaves, gets a captial cut ina late number of 
the Westminster Reriew. In noticing the volume of 
‘ Lectures on the Evidences,’ delivered before the 
Virginia University by ‘a number of Presbyterian 
ministers,’ the Westminster says : 


‘ The lecture on the * Unity of the Human Race’ 
is well-reasoned and eloquent ; but it is noticea- 
ble that, in his peroration, when picturing the mil- 
lennial congress of nations and races, though the 
orator remembers the ‘cannibal Zealander,’ the 
‘fierce Malay,’ the ‘ wild Camanche,’ the ‘ gigantic 
Patagonian,’ the ‘ grouling Bushman,’ the * squalid 
Esquimaux,’ the ‘ crouching Hindoo,’ and every 
other race we can think of, he forgets the enslaved 
negro—although it was doubtless ‘an article’ of 
that kind that drove bim to the Jecture-hall an 
hour or two before. The best lecture in Virginia 
on human brotherhoed, or on Christian Evidences 
generally, would be a practical one.” 








[F Admiral Sir Thomas Briggs, G. C. M. G., diel 





feet? his trumpet in his hand, and, raising above | 


. . | 
gineers, sailors, &c., to go on or stop, or go to the | 


| to keep from being dashed overboard, and watching | 


and something I heard the a, se say. made me | 
we should have to| 


The brave | 


and well worth, we all say, all the sufferings of! forwarding subscription 
' 


of her citizens are engaged, and which produces | 
We do not be-| 


season—as their heads are deficient in understand- | 






cent views of Public Buildings 
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les all 


its other interesting illustrations, ‘will be & Pieter edition of her b 
Encyclopedia of the Exhibiticn of Industry of ql ¥ : that w 
tions, intrinsically worth more than ten times its ae “ Lee a sk 
not only for present interest, be* for ne all : | 
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United States, and having every facility of postessing 


themselves of every detail connected with the Work! 
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Fair, the Publishers feel confident of insuring to thei own ey a 
patrons a publication of greater interest than hag Siill, we why 
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